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BURNING OF THE BROOKLYN 
TABERNACLE. 

‘Tue Brooklyn Tabernacle, be- 
longing to the church of which 
the Rev. T. De Wirr Tatmagce, 
D.D., is pastor, was totally de- 
stroyed by fire on Sunday, De- 
cember 22, just before the usual 
hour for morning service. The 
fire was discovered by the as- 
sistant sexton in the flue at the 
southeast corner of the front ves- 
tibule of the church. He imme- 
diately rang the bell, while the 
sexton started for the house of 
Mr. Corwin, one of the trustees, 
opposite the church. These, 
with others who had run in, be- 
gan to fight the fire with pails 
of water and a small hose, but 
the flames increased and worked 
up rapidly. They then set about 
removing things from the church, 
carrying out the books, cushions, 
stools, and nearly every thing 
portable. 

There was some delay in send- 
Ing word to’the Fire Depart- 
ment, and before the fire-engines 
were brought to the spot the 
flames had spread from the ves- 
tibule into the auditorium, They 
ran up the walls and along the 
ceiling, and the whole interior 
was soon enveloped. The windows being main- 
ly in the upper walls, the firemen could only 
bring streams to bear directly on a small por- 
tion of the burning building through the few 
which opened on the roofs of the single-storied 

corner wings. ‘The effect of these streams was 
slight, however, and the firemen were only able 
to confine the flames to the interior. ‘The roof 
fell in early, and the flames rose through the 
opening with great fierceness, so that serious ap- 
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THE BROOKLYN TABERNACLE—INTERIOR VIEW, 


prehensions were entertained for some time of 
their spreading with the wind and causing an 
extensive conflagfation. This was happily avert- 
ed, however, by the exertions of the firemen, 
who kept the neighboring buildings saturated 
with water. 

In less than an hour from the time the alarm 
was sounded the church was utterly demolished, 
scarcely a vestige of the iron walls remaining to 
mark the place where it stood. It may appear 
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strange that an iron structure should be so quick- 
ly and completely burned, but this is easily ex- 
i by the structure of the church. The 
abernacile was constructed about two years 
ago with a wooden frame, sheathed within and 
without with corrygated iron, here and there 
filled in with brick. A solid brick wall formed 
the rear. The main part was nearly circular, 
with small, low wings at either corner in front, 


and an ornamental projection forming the main | 
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BURNING OF THE BROOKLYN TABERNACLE. 


vestibule. The external appear- 
ance of the structure was unique 
for achurch, but rather attractive. 
The auditorium was very large, 
aud was capable of seating about 
3000 persons, with standing room 
for 500 more. All the internal 
fittings, including a number of 
strong columns, were of inflam- 
mable material, and served well 
to feed the flames. In fact, 
there appears to have been very 
little about the building that did 
not burn readily, except the iron 
shell, which protected rather 
than hindered the fire. The 
furnace flues were of tin in- 
cased in boxes of wood. 

The organ, which was built 
for the first Boston Jubilee in 
1869, was destroyed. It is said 
to have cost originally $25,000, 
but «was purchased by Mr. 
TALMAGE’s congregation for 
$7000. Various alterations, 
however, were found necessary, 

“and were made at an expense 
of $5000. 

Before the fire was subdued 
the trustees of the church re- 
ceived friendly messages from 
other churches offering them the 
use of their edifices for evening 
worship. The pastor of Plym- 
outh Church was first in the 

field, and his offer was gratefully accepted. For 
the present the Brooklyn Academy of Music will 
be used by the Tabernacle congregation as a 
place of worship while their church is rebuilding. 
| We give on this page a view of the exterior 
| and one of the interior of the Tabernacle. It 
| 





was one of the best buildings in the country for 
speaking and hearing, and was unsurpassed in 
its arrangements for seating a large congrega- 
tion. Miss CuarLtotre CusHMAN, who read in 
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it a short time ago, and all speakers who have 
tried it, have expressed the opinion that it could 
not have been improved in its acoustic properties. 
An ordinary conversational tone reached every 
person in the house, 
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&@ Wits this Number of HaRPER’s 
WEEKLY is sent out gratuitously an 
E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing 
further installments of CHARLES READE’S 
fascinating story, “THE WANDERING 
Heir,” and°“ BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND 
Kisses,” by B. L. FARJEON. 








THE PUBLIC BUSINESS AND 
PARTY. 


VHE Chicago Inter-Ovcan misunderstands 
us, and is very naturall¥ of the opinion 
that we misunderstand it. It says, in speak- 
ing of the civil service reform : 
“The President will be sustained in his determina- 
tion that, other things being equal, the men who stood 
by the party shall be appointed in preference to-those 


whe have been opposed to it. We do not ‘forget that 
the Republican platform demands the abolition of pat- 
ronage;’ but we do not conclude thence that the pro- 


fession of Republicanism is to be diacriminated against 
in the distribution of offices.” 
And again: 

“ Discrimination against the members of one’s own 
party, when that party is in the majority, and hence 
muét be considered as in the right, ie a species of in- 
gratitude which may find place in a ‘system,’ but the 
‘aystem’ will find only cole and selfish men to apply it 
to public affairs,” 

The only “determination” of the Presi- 
dent upon this subject that we know is that 
officially declared by him, and we do not 
understand why the Inter-Ocean prefers to 
his own words an irres, wnsible anonymous 
statement in a newspaper. But its own 
words are @ very distinct assertion that if 
there are as good and fit men in the Repub- 
lican party for the offices as in the Demo- 
cratic, they ought to be appointed in prefer- 
ence to Democrats. Of course if the Demo- 
eratic party should come into power, it would 
reason in the same way; and as the Jnter- 
Ocean truly says that the offices “belong to 
nobody of right,” that party would say that 


the profession of Democracy should not be 
discriminated against, and if the Democratic 
party furnished as fit candidates as the Re- 
publican, they should have the preference. 


Now what we say is that this is the doc- 
trine that to the victors belong the spoils. 
sut the Inter-Ocean deniesit. It says that it 
does not assert, as we alleged, that party and 
political considerations ought to be “ vital.” 
Does it not? It says that, other things be- 
ing equal, party considerations should de- 
cide. But there can be no doubt whatever 
that each party can furnish plenty of candi- 
dates who are, technically and otherwise, 
capable of filling the offices. Other things, 
then, are equal, and therefore the party con- 
sideration decides, and is vital. Or, again, 
if the Inter-Ocean meidns only that when the 
actual applicants for any position prove to 
be of about eqnal excellence the choice 
should fall upon those of the dominant par- 


ty, how many applicants of the other party 
does it think would ever appear? In other 
words, if party considerations are to have 


any weight, does the Inter-Ocean doubt that 
they would be controlling? For why should 
they be introduced at all if they are not to 
control? It can only be because they have 
some necessary relation to the service, and, 
if so, as that relation is nothing that con- 
cerns the actual duties, it must concern the 
spirit in which they are performed, and that 
ought to be a controlling consideration. In 
any fair view, therefore, if party considera- 
tions are to be admitted, they must be su- 
preme. The party that obtains power should 
fill the offices with its own members. To 
the victors belong the spoils. 
_ On the other hand, if the political consid- 
eration is not to control, why should it be 
admitted? The duty of an appraiser, for 
instance, is to estimate intelligently and 
honestly the value of goods; that of an in- 


voice clerk, to copy invoices; that of a cash- 
ier, to receive money. Does a man know 
more of woolens, or is he a better account- 
aut, because he is a Republican or a Demo- 
crat, or because he approves or opposes the 
Indian policy of the Government? Clearly 
the political consideration has no direct con- 


nection with the duty of the office. Why, 
then, is it urged? Simply for the old reason 
that nobody will do the hard work of a 
party in the campaign if there are to be no 
rewards of place, To the victors belong the 
spoils, 

This last consideration, however, disposes 
of itself, because, under a good system of the 











service, both parties, so far as interested 
working is concerned, would be equal. Yet, 
once more, if patronage be really indispen- 
sable to carrying on a government by party, 
the political element of appointments ought 
to be the most important. For there are 
but two principles of conducting the public 
business. One is that it shall be managed 
as all other business is, and the other is that 
it shall be a political and party machine. 
If the former system be adopted, political 
considerations are wholly impertinent. If 
the latter, they are vital and paramount. 
When, therefore, the Inter-Ocean proposes 
that they shall not be excluded, it proposes 
that they shall control. In other words, it 
proposes substantially the present system. 

The Inter-Ocean remarks that if we consid- 
er the rules to be “absolutely perfect,” it 
must decline further controversy. On the 
contrary, we agree with the President and 
with both reports of the Commissioners, that 
the rules are merely tentative. The Presi- 
dent, under the law, has, as he says, full 
power to amend, alter, or abridge the regu- 
lations—of course not with the purpose of 
evading them, but of securing more efficient- 
ly the result at which they aim. The rules 
themselves authorize the Advisory Board to 
propose amendments to the President; and 
the original report (page 22) says, “ Experi- 
ence will doubtless show how every method 
of reform may be improved.” The Advi- 
sory Board at the close of their report (page 
13) say, “The regulations which we have 
the honor to recommend are experimental, 
and we shall not hesitate, in obedience to 
the rule, to suggest any change or modifi- 
cation of them which may prove to be de- 
sirable.” The Inter-Ocean proposes as an 
amendment that political and party con- 
siderations be introduced among the quali- 
fications. But as the present evil practice 
began by that very introduction, in conse- 
quence of which the service has been so 
prostituted that the country demands and 
the President promises reform, we do not 
think it would be wise to declare as a prin- 
ciple that which as a practice has been so 
pernicious. Nor does this seem to us to 
show, as the Inter-Ocean suggests, either that 
we consider the Commissioners “ infallible” 
or the rules “ absolutely perfect.”" It shows 
only our conviction that to cover a cancer 
with clean linen is not to cure it. 








POLITICIANS. 


In his spirited and excellent remarks at 
the New England dinner Mr. BEECHER is re- 
ported to have said: “ When you can run a 
manufactory with all the trained operatives 
turned out and young workmen put in, 
when you can run commerce with all the 
wise old merchants on one side and the in- 
experienced clerks on the other side man- 
aging the business, then you can run this 
complicated government of the United States 
by excluding politicians. You ought to ex- 
clude poor ones, as you would exclude poor 
materials in every-day life; but the govern- 
ment must be conducted by men who study 
government—men who are not amateurs, 
but who make it the business of life.” The 
word politician is used in this extract in a 
strict, but not in its most familiar sense. A 
politician is, in the orator’s view, a person 
who is familiar with politics in the larger 
sense, as, to a certain degree, every American 
ought to be. But the word generally de- 
scribes a trader in politics, a man who is 
actively engaged in running caucuses and 
conventions, not for intelligent and patriotic, 
but for personal and selfish, ends: in short, 
a bummer. 

Now the noble army of bummers are the 
pest and peril of politics. Their only prin- 
ciple is to keep the party in power. That, 
indeed, is often a very good and necessary 
thing to do;,but such gentlemen rely not 
upon the actual but the factitious supports 
of a party. The ways and means of the 
lobby, patronage, corruption, panderings, 
and appeals to every kind of miserable mo- 
tive, are the usual expedients of “ practical 
politicians.” But the real facts of the case 
always escape them. They are very con- 
temptuous of visionaries, and are of opinion 
that a man who does not believe all other 
men to be either knaves or fools is an in- 
comprehensible milksop. The political bum- 
mer is a man who despises history, and de- 
lights to call himself a practical man of ex- 
perience; and because there are men who 
know books and nothing else, he winkingly 
concludes that to know books is to be ig- 
norant of life. 

It is this kind of politician who is in stu- 
pid ignorance of the fact that parties rise 
and fall by moral causes, and that all his 
machinery of patronage and trick never has 
saved a party, and never can save one. The 
old Democratic party in this country was in- 
trenched in popular tradition, in the stron- 
gest prejudices of race, in the conservatism 
of trade, in religious superstition, in social 
pride, in the most unscrupulous use of pat- 
ronage, and in the most rigid party disci- 





pline. All of them together could not save 
it. The Democratic party had become a 
corrupt league for an inhuman purpose, and 
at the end of the President’s term it will 
have been thrust from power for sixteen 
years. Similar intrenchments would not 
help the Republican party whenever a sim- 


ilar conviction took ;possession of the na- 


tional mind. Let it be once sincerely and 
generally believed that “ politicians” con- 
trol the party, that the reform of the civil 
service is only a fine brag, that the great 
promises and principles of the party are for- 
gotten, and that it is a mere corrupt con- 
spiracy for power, as the Democratic party 
was, and it would meet the same doom. 
The real power of the party would secede as 
the Whig power seceded from the Whig or- 
ganization in 1855, and became the control- 
ling element of a triumphant movement. 

It is this trust in trick and patronage, and 
the theory that every body is a scoundrel, 
which makes the “ politicians” so pernicious. 
You can’t, indeed, as the orator says, have a 
government of angels; but there is still a 
choice between HaRLEY and GLADSTONE. 
When General GRANT was elected in 1868, he 
hoped, Mr. BEECHER says, to wipe out the 
great mass of the politicians. It is very pos- 
sible that the necessary conditions of a gov- 
ernment by party, which is our government, 
had not been fully considered by him. Those 
who wanted him to be what they called a 
non-political President forgot the necessary 
limitations of the Executive. But the al- 
ternative offered him was not absolute sur- 
render to the bummers, or total failure: it 
was @ compromise. And it was a compro- 
mise which the President accepted. . The 


choice always open to a President is that of” 


the best among the various counsels of his 
party. Mr. BEECHER says that it is a mis- 
chievous impression that this government 
can be run by the common people, and the 
politicians kicked out. Undoubtedly he 
means that we can not safely kick out ex- 
perience, good sense, and sagacity, and he is 
right. 

But it is a great mistake to suppose that 
General GRANT was renominated or re-elect- 
ed by the politicians. They did neither the 
one nor the other. What did TYLER and 
JOHNSON effect with the patronage? If 
there had not been a profound confidence in 
the honesty and pure purpose of the Presi- 
dent, he would not have been renominated. 
The “ common people” nominated and elect- 
ed him and support him to-day, not because 
of the “ politicians,” but in despite of them. 
And just in the degree that the President is 
thought to be under their control will his 
hold upon the national heart be relaxed. 





FIRE AND FOLLY. 


Tue burning of the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
of BaRNUM’s menagerie, of the printing 
house in Centre Street, and of innumerable 
other buildings in every part of the country, 
designed for every kind of purpose, only 
more fully illustrates the fact that our sys- 
tem of building is most perilous, and that 
what is called “ inspection” is simply ridicu- 
lous. The Brooklyn Tabernacle was the 
largest hall in that city. It was usually 
crowded at the regular services, and would 
have been so at a little later hour. It took 
fire early in the morning, and instantly shriv- 
eled and fell. The building in which Bar- 
NUM’s menagerie was kept was licked up by 
the flames with the same rapidity, and for 
a time the whole neighborhood was endan- 
gered. The tragedy in Centre Street imme- 
diately followed. 

The moral of all this and the remedy are 
evident, but the most fiery emphasis seems 
to be unavailing. If the laws in regard to 
building are not stringent enough, let some 
member of the Legislature thundeg and le- 
bor until they are. If the system of inspec- 
tion is inadequate, let a similar course be 
taken. And if the inspector or superintend- 
ent is inefficient, let him be removed. This, 
we say, is the palpable remedy. Every body 
will agree, and every body will then smile. 
It is easy for newspapers to denounce negli- 
gence and demand care. "Tis as easy as cen- 
suring vice and extolling virtue. But to call 
upon the Legislature for serious practical 
preventive legislation against fatally flimsy 
and reckless building is, useless until it is 
the demand of a resolute, positive, and ef- 
fective public opinion. When a railroad is 
projected which is to strike straight through 
comfortable houses, the owners combine and 
personally visit Albany, and their remon- 
strance is effectual. And when public opin- 
ion with equal earnestness demands safe 
buildings, we shall have them, and not be- 
fore. Newspapers may write picturesquely 
of “horrors” and “ holocausts” and “ carni- 
vals of fire,” but that will be the end of the 
matter until the city is as determined to 
have safe buildings as it was to destroy the 
Ring. 
As for the Superintendent of Buildings, 
the officer to whom the responsibility of 
their fire-proof character and general securi- 











ty is committed by the public, he is report- 
ed as saying that he disapproved the erec- 
tion of such buildings as the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, which are wooden frames so 
sheathed with iron that when the wood 
takes fire water can not possibly reach it. 
But he added that the insurance companies 
did not condemn them: and what an opposi- 
tion he would encounter if he should—do 
his duty! That, of course, is conclusive. 
The public choosing to take the chance of 
roasting, why should he interfere? Indeed, 
this worthy superintendent—if he be correct- 
ly reported, and his very words are quoted, 
as taken down in an interview—seems to be 
a fair representative of public opinion, which 
also disapproves man-traps, and also permits 
them to be built. If the public really meant 
that buildings should be fire-proof and other- 
wise safe, it would dispense with the further 
services of this superintendent, and replace 
him by one who would disapprove to some 
purpose, and despise the opposition to his 
disapproval. As the character of the laws 
represents the general morality and wisdom 
of the people, so the efficiency of the officers 
shows the general interest in their execution. 
Our late history illustrates this truth in many 
ways; and we repeat that when there is suf- 
ficient interest in honest building we shall 
build honestly—and not until then. 








THE FRENCH CLAIMS. 


Tue French claims, as they are called, 
have reappeared in Congress. They are one 
of the most familiar subjects of Congres- 
sional attention, yet the facts themselves 
are not familiar. Once more the Foreign 
Committee of the Senate demand that they 
be paid. There has been, however, no new 
elaborate report, and none is needed, for 
that of Mr. SUMNER, originally made to the 
Senate on the 4th of April, 1864, and adopt- 
ed by the Foreign Committee on the 17th 
of January, 1870, is the most comprehensive 
statement and conclusive argument of the 
question. 

The claims are for spoliations upon our 
commerce before the year 1800, and are indi- 
vidual, not national, claims. Of the losses 
themselves there is no question. France 
and England were at war. The United 
States were a weak neutral. At first the 
wrongs were called by the French govern- 
ment losses produced by “ circumstances 
inseparable from a great revolution.” But 
there was jealousy of American feeling for 
England, and when the Jay treaty was pub- 
lished the jealousy became anger, and a 
series of unjust French edicts, at war with 
the law of nations, devoted the ships and 
commerce of the United States to the navy 
and privateers of France. 

Two special missions were sent by this 
country to arrange the difficulty. The first . 
was driven contemptuously from France, 
and we prepared for war. In 1799 President 
JOHN ADAMS sent another mission, with 
careful instructions. NAPOLEON was then 
First Consul, and was just entering upon 
his brilliant Italian campaign, and he order- 
ed TALLEYRAND to oppose the French coun- 
ter-claims to ours. These were national 
claims arising under the treaty of alliance 
between the Congress of the Revolution and 
Louis Sixteenth, by which we guaranteed 
certain succors to France which we had not 
furnished, and for which, under the law of 
nations, we were bound to indemnify our 
ally. Upon the return of the First Consul 
from Italy the negotiations were renewed ; 
but the best attainable result upon the ques- 
tion of claims was that the “indemnities 
mutually due or claimed” should be the sub- 
ject of further negotiation at a convenient 
time. This postponement was ratified by 
France, but not by the United States, which 
struck out the article, and this modification 
was mutually agreed to, with the further 
express condition that “the two states re- 
nounce the respective pretensions which are 
the object of the said article.” ~ 

This mutual release left the government 
of the United States, as the complete substi- 
tute for France, as responsible debtor to its 
own citizens who had suffered. It was sim- 
ply saying that if France would release this 
government from the consequences cf the 
violated guarantee, the government would 
secure France from the further claims of 
American citizens by itself assuming their 
settlement. That the claims were not ex- 
tinguished by the transaction is clear upon 
every ground of equity, policy, public law, 
constitutional provision, and the consent 
of the highest authorities. Moreover, the 
claims had not been annulled by war, nor 
were they embraced in the Louisiana Con- 
vention of 1803. The convention of 1800 
discriminated expressly between the claims 
arising frem capture or confiscation and 
proper “ debts ;” and as the Louisiana Con- 
vention, which stipulated to pay “all debts 
due by either government to the individuals 
of the other,” might have been construed to 
include the spoliation claims, the latter were 
excepted. The spoliation claims were not 
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embraced in the convention of 1831 with 
Lovis PHLipre, because that of 1800 had 
already yeleased France from responsibility 
forthem. The question was, however, raised. 
One hundred and five cases were submitted 
to the board, and were all rejected upon the 
ground that the vessels were captured before 
the 30th of September, 1800. 

The honorable obligation of the govern- 
ment is plain. ‘The claims have not been 
suffered to sleep. Continuously for seventy 
years they have been urged upon Congress 
and the country. Forty-three reports have 
been submitted, and every report, with the 
exception of those in 1818, 1822, and 1824, 
has been favorable. Twice Congress has 
ordered justice to be done, and twice the 
President—PoLk in 1846, and PIERCE in 
1855—has vetoed the law. The original 
claimanté have disappeared. But the claims 
remain. There is no statute of limitations 
between nations. Justice can not be out- 
lawed, and in deciding to pay the claimants 
Congress will but perform a long-deferred 
duty. 





THE WORLD'S FAIR OF 1873. 


Tue Austrian “World’s Fair’ will be 
opened in the Prater, at Vienna, on the Ist 
of May, 1873, and it will end on the 31st of 
October of the same year. The ov-opera- 
tion of this country has been most cordially 
solicited, and Congress has authorized the 
President to name agents to represent this 
Government at the fair—at their own ex- 
pense. Congress will doubtless also permit 
American inventors and artificers to forward 
and exhibit their productions upon the same 
terms. Meanwhile the President having ap- 
pointed General T. B. VAN BUREN Commis- 
sioner-in-chief, that gentleman is busily en- 
gaged in stimulating a national interest in 
the subject, and a generous and valuable 
contribution. Such a fair, indeed, is a mi- 
crocosm: it is the present condition of civ- 
ilization in the world seen in little and at a 
glance. It is the trade fair of the Middle 
Ages developed into the largest and most 
generous uses. It has its material profit 
also. Nobody can doubt the pecuniary ad- 
vantage to this country of the exhibition of 
American agricultural implements, for in- 
stance, at the London Exposition in 1851. 
Such a fair, in the immediate trade view, 
is an enormous, world-wide advertisement. 
The universe takes notice that M‘CoRMICK’s 
reapers are unsurpassed. 

The chief manager of the proposed Aus- 
trian Exhibition is the Baron Schwarz-SEn- 
BORN, who superintended the Austrian con- 
tributions to the great fairs of 1851 and 
1862 in London, and of 1855 in Paris. He is 
the very man for the post to which public 
confidence as well as official appointment 
has designated him; and the most interest- 
ing point for us in the whole movement is 
that the baron is so especially desirous that 
the American school system should be most 
fully and intelligibly represented at the 
fair. For this purpose he begs that a model 
of one of our best school-houses, with all its 
details and apparatus, should be exhibited, 
together with the amplest statistics of every 
kind in regard to the working and the re- 
sults of our school system. This earnest re- 
quest of the Austrian manager imposes a 
duty upon us. It “would be a matter,” he 
says, “of profound interest and importance 
not only to Austro-Hungary, but to the 
Eastern peoples who adjoin this empire.” 
And the duty becomes more pressing when 
we reflect that it is within a very few years 
only that Austria has withdrawn her schools 
from the absolute control of the priests, and 
now instinctively turns to the country in 
which ecclesiastical interference with the 
schools has long been absolutely forbidden 
to learn the secret and the methods of its 
educational development. 

The request of Baron SCHWARZ-SENBORN 
—which is really the desire of Eastern Eu- 
rope—has been warmly received by the State 
Department, by Mr. Jay, our minister in 
Austria, by Commissioner-in-chief Van Bu- 
REN, and by General Eaton, the United 
States Commissioner of Education. General 
EaTon invited a conference at Washington 
of State and city school superintendents. 
Those who could not attend expressed the 
warmest interest in the subject, with the 
most cordial offers of active co-operation ; 
and the conference provided for the collec- 
tion and forwarding of statistics of all kinds, 
and requested that the various superintend- 
ents would send to the Bureau of Education 
in Washington a model of their best school 
building. It also requested of Congress an 
ample appropriation to secure the success of 
the educational representation. It will serve 
no merely private or selfish interest, but it 
will show the true nursery of republican and 
American greatness and progress. More- 
over, the manifestation of the active sym- 
pathy of this country with the new educa- 
tional efforts of Austria will be a fresh in- 
spiration to the wise policy which has 
emancipated the schools frome@riestly con- 








trol. There was a time when the priests 
wera the chief scholars, and their service to 
education has sometimes been great. But 
that day is past. Where priests control the 
common schools they are perverted from 
their legitimate purpose. The religious free- 
dom of the public schools is the palladi- 
um of political liberty. Nowhere have the 
schools been so free as with us, and no- 
where is liberty more universal or secure, 
Let us answer the request of Austria in the 
spirit in which it is made. 





GEORGE P. PUTNAM. 


THE death of Mr. GzorGE P. PutNaM, the 
publisher, was very sudden. The summons 
found him in the midst of his many duties 
and cares: but he was a man whose business 
did not wean him from thoughts of the ever- 
imminent moment. Mr. PUTNAM was not an 
old man, but his business life was long, and it 
had brought him into very friendly relations 
with many of the most eminent authors of 
his time both in this country and in England, 
where he lived for some years. He pub- 
lished for many years the works of IrvING 
and Cooper and BAYARD TAYLOR, and served 
their interests as faithfully as his own. 
About twenty years ago Mr. PuTNaM began 
the magazine which bore his name, and 
which was so acceptable an illustration of 
the higher periodical literature which has 
now become so influential an element in pop- 
ular education and entertainment. In hts 
conduct of this work as proprietor Mr. Put- 
NAM was most thoughtful and generous, and 
he took a just pride in its good name. 

His unselfish spirit and his liberal devo- 
tion to public objects, which sometimes out- 
ran public sympathy and support, brought 
him troubles, which, however, never cast the 
least shadow upon his honorable character. 
Indeed, those who have been associated with 
him either in his special business or in any 
of the good enterprises of literature and art 
in which he was always so interested and so 
ready to do more than his share, remember 
with admiration and gratitude the unfailing 
freshness of his sympathy, the beauty of his 
refined and gentle nature, his genuine man- 
liness and modesty, and his cheerful, un- 
swerving integrity. These are the treasures 
that endure. The man who leaves a gracious 
memory blesses all who knew him: and it is 
one of the kindliest, purest, most truthful, 
and generous of men that will always be re- 
called when those who knew him think of 
GEORGE P. PUTNAM. 





BISHOP JANES AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOO 


WE are sorry to see that Bishop JANEs, 
Dr. Foss, and a few others, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, are joining hands with 
the Roman Catholic clergy in making war 
upon the Public School System. On Friday 
evening the first anniversary of the Educa- 
tional Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was held in New York, and some of 
the speakers assailed the public schools. 
We hope the laity will take the matter in 
hand. In every country the movement in 
favor of sectarian schools is purely a Clerical 
one. The people here, no matter of what 
creed, if left to themselves, prefer the pres- 
ent system, and know it to be the only one 
that can be sustained, for it is the only one 
that is in harmony with American institu- 
tions. If the Educational Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church requires the 
destruction of our Public Schools, the sooner 
it is broken up the better. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue restitution of nine millions of dollars to 
the Erie Railway ene omy AA its late president, 
GOULD, bas no parallel in the way of restitutions 
in the world’s history. The two gentlemen who 
have been most conspicuous in recovering this 
sum are Mr. Perer H. Watson, the president, 
and Mr. 8. L. M. BarLow, the counsel of the 
company. Mr, WaTson, ro lawyer, has 
never agony 4 much at the bar. He is now 
about fifty, and has made a reputation as Assist- 
ant Secretary of War under Mr. Stanton, and 
since then as an active officer in several West- 
ern railways. Mr. Bartow is perhaps more 
widely known from his connection with many 
of the leading railway and other corporations of 
the country. The law firm of which he is the 
leading member has long been known for the 
magnitude of the cases intrusted to their care, 
and for the success that has attended them. 
He appears to have a special aptitude for ferret- 
ing out conspicvous business irregularities ; and 
whether as the sagacious, far-sighted counselor, 
the active, astute politician, or the agreeable gen- 
tleman in society, he is equally esteemed. He is, 
moreover, always ready with head, heart, hand, 
and purse for = ° ization that looks to 
the practical amelioration of the sick, the unfor- 
tunate, or those who have any proper claim for 
pecuniary aid; and as he is in the very prime 
of life, with every surrounding that heart could 
wish, and with professional and personal posi- 
tion of which any man might felicitate himself, 
he must needs be not a !ittle industrious merely 
to maintain his tation. 

—Mr. Wituiam Henry Horwevrt, of the World, 
has gone On un important business enterprise to 
Costa Rica—something relating to the iuternal 











development and improvement of the country. 
His mission completed, he will visit Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Chili, and see what is going 
on generally on the Pacific side; thence through 
the Straits of Magellan, up to Buenos Ayres and 
Rio Janeiro, and so home. The result of his ob- 
servations, independent of the mere business part 
of his journey, will probably be given to the pub- 
lic in a series of articles in Harper’s Magazine, 
and subsequently published in book form both 
here and in London. It would be difficult to 
find a man more a to make a rare, racy, 
readable book than Mr. H. 

—With the single exception of a 
daughter, aged eighteen, all of 
Scorr’s descendants are dead. 

—James Lyncu, Secretary of State of Missis- 
sippi, just deceased, is the only colored man in 
the United States or in Europe who has held 

such a position. He was a man of brains, and 
an orator of no mean powers. Black as ink, 
with bushy hair and strongly marked physiog- 
nomy, his pure African blood was as unmis- 
takable as his mental force and training. At 
the Philadelphia Convention his speech was one 
of the most remarkable of all that were delivered 
—precise, forcible, eloquent. 

—A waggish party sends telegram to the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette that Mr. Hastines has sold his 
controlling interest in the ial Advertiser 
to CHARLES Moran, ex-president of the Erie 
Railway Company, and who formerly owned part 
of the poper. The wag adds, with greater truth, 
that Mr. Hastin@s is a man of large means, en- 

joys his position, and finds his investments prof- 
itable. he Commercial never*had so large a 
circulation or business as at present. 

—Mr. WHITELAW RErn is reinstalled as editor 
of the Tribune, with larger power than was ac- 
corded to him when manager under Mr. Grez- 
LEY. The great journal, therefore, resumes the 
even tenor and soprano of its way, as do the 
bright and cultivated gentlemen who impart so 
much of spirit and brilliancy to its columns. 
Few men of his years have had so large and re- 
sponsible an experience in journalism as Mr. 
Rep. His management of the Tribune during 
the Franco-German war was conspicuous for 
boldness and vigor, and the fullness of its dis- 
patches and the promptness with which they 
were laid before the public are still fresh in the 
minds of the public. It can scarcely be doubt- 
ed, under the present circumstances, that he will 
intuse into every department of the establish- 
ment additional force and thoroughness. 

—Mr. D.G. CRoLyY, for some years past man- 
aging editor of the World, has retired, to accept 
the editorship, so said, of an illustrated daily 
paper, to be started with ample capital, mainly 
furnished by magnates of Montreal. Rumor 
adds that ‘several insurance companies are in- 
terested in the enterprise,” which is probably 
“conspicuously inexact.’”’ The business of in- 
surance companies is not writing, but under- 
writing. 

—Colonel Jonn Hay is as successful on the 
platform as he is as an editor. The late Mr. Greg- 
LEY once said to the writer of this *“‘ personal’ 
that he regarded Mr. Hay as “one of the most 
promising journalists of the day, with a born 
aptitude for the business.”” His lecture at As- 
sociation Hall on Daybreak in Spain was all that 
could be desired in such an effort, evincing 
much research, skill in arrangement, excellence 
in style, and lightened up, just at the right in- 
tervals, with the brightest possible wit, and told 
in a manner that was both graceful and charm- 
ing. 

ae ropos of large majorities, there are but 
four Representatives elect to the next Congress 
who received majorities exceeding 10,000. They 
are GARFIELD; of Ohio; WILLakbD, of Vermont; 
Hurxsvt, of Illinois (brother of W. H. H., of 
the World); and Crocker, of Massachusetts. 

—GIOVANNI BaTTISTA FALCIERI, the servant 
in whose arms Lord Byron died, is a clerk in 
the India House, London, a hale old man of 
seventy-five. 

—The Pope is not so badly off, after all. He 
derives about eight million lire a year from Pe- 
ter-pence, besides a large income from Church 
endowments. 

—The Berlin Court Circular of December 1 
says: ‘His Majesty the Emperor and King to* 
day called at the Thiergarten Hotel and paid his 
respects to Frau Von SCHWEINITZ, the wife of his 
Majesty’s embassador to Austria.”” The lady is 
the daughter of Hon. Joun Jay, United States 
minister at Vienna. 

—General Dix has not only filled several of 
the offices of this State, as well as general, min- 
ister to France, postmaster, and United States 
Senator, but he has enjoyec the peculiar and 
higher dignity of having occupied the chair edi- 
torial. hirty years ago he edited a handsome 
ig journal in Albany, called The Northern 

ight. It was a literary paper, and its last editor 
was ALFRED B. STREET. It was no great things 
as a pecuniary success, for it lost in the 
three years of its existence. But it was a good 

er. 

ar to the Grand Duke Avexis, his imperial 
parent means that he shall visit every civilized 
country, and learn the practical workings of all 
different forms of government. The young man 
is fond of junketings, yet he has taste for art 
and manufacture, and is industrious in examin- 
ing public buildings, art-galleries, mills, found- 
ries, and ery a of that sort. 

—It is said in London that Mr. Epwin James, 
who recently returned to England, is about to 
be reinstated in the position he formerly held as 
a member of the English bar. 

—There are now five ex-Lord Chancellors of 
England drawing pensions of $25,000 a year— 
Lord 8t. Lzonarps, Lord CHELMSFORD, Lord 
Westsvury, Lord Cargns, and Lord Hatuzrvy. 

—Stonewall Jackson is said to have been a 
thorough believer in astrology, and more than 
ten years before his death calculated for himself 
a horoscope, which was fulfilled by his fall at 
Chancellorsville. 

—The mother of the Khedive of Egypt having 
been cured of an ailment by an Arab surgeon, 
the Khedive says “much obliged,” and gives 
the Arabian sawbones L 

—A son of PAGANINI], ACHILLE by name, has 
addressed from Parma, where he resides, a cir- 
cular to the Italian music-sellers, offering to sell 
a certain number of the unpublished works of 
his father. The fact may be of interest to 
fiddlers, 

—James Cuestzy, formerly of Portsmogth 
New Hampshire, died at Rochester, in at 
State, January 12, 1851, aged 10) years, iacking 
13 days. His immediate escendants are six in 
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number, and all living, viz., Tomas, aged 4 
years; ALicg, 89; Isaac and Jacos, twins, each 
84; James, 81; Desoran, 79. 

—One of the men for whom Mr. GreeLry hed 
the strongest personal attuchment was the late 
CuarLes G. Hauprne (‘ Miles O'Reilly”). He 
helped him to secure the office of Register, out 
of which he should have saved a competence: 
but the competence was not saved. “i never,” 
said Mr. GREELEY, ‘“‘saw a fellow who had so 
little idea that there could be such things as 
principles in this life as Hauprvg. But he 
wouldn’t let me believe in him. I took the 
same interest in him that I would in a delight- 
ful heathen. He was enough of a care to make 
me attached to him, and enough of a pleasure 
to pay me back with interest. When Caar.Ley 
HALpIne died there seemed to be no more boys 
left for me to play with.” 

—Acassiz has toned himself down, or up, to 
that fine point in science where he accords to 
himself but one meal per day, deeming any thin 
beyond that a waste of the hours and an shear. 
ity in expense. 

—GEORGE MACDONALD says, ‘‘ There are men 
who can not make a joke, but we are obliged to 
fall back on our Christianity to keep from hat- 
ing them.” 

—‘* Roland,” the famous horse on which the 
Earl of Cardigan led the charge of the Light 
Brigade, the ‘Noble Six Hundred ” has just 
died, at the age of thirty. Lord C. died four 
years ago. 

yt gee | there are a great many ladies 
who wish that they had written that charming 
book for children, by Mrs. Assy Morton Diaz, 
the William Henry Letters. But the wishes of a 
certain Mrs. Dycx, of Brooklyn, are so ardent in 
this direction that she calls herself the author 
to the point of insisting that her name is Diaz. 
It is not unnatural that if she proposes to leave 
her hotel bills unpaid she shonld prefer to per- 
form that ceremony under a feigned name, nor 
that if she wishes to raise a loan she should pro- 
pitiate the lender by personating so agreeable a 
writer as Mrs. Diaz. But that lady objects, and 
desires that Mrs. Dyce, light-haired, of medium 
height, of fluent speech and low, sweet voice, 
with a readiness to quote Scripture, and to beg, 
and not to pay her bills with her small white 
hands, should be known as a swindler, and not 
as Mrs. Diaz. 


On Frito, December 20, both Houses of Congress 
adjourned for the holidays. The only measure of im- 
portance that passed was the Deficiency bill, which, in 
an amended form, was adopted by the Senate. The 
Howse was without a quorum. 

Several large fires occurred in this city December 
2, involving an te loes of over a million dol- 
lara. A printing house on Centre Street was burned, 
and seven persons are supposed to have perished in 
the flames. Barnum’s Museum, on Fourteenth Street 
was also burned, with nearly its entire stock of wild 

a - — 8) ading to the gone de- 
stro: race Chapel, the Lawrence mansion, and an- 
other buildi 


Jay Gould has restored two-thirds of the promised 
$9,000,000 to the Erie Railway Company, and has pro- 
vided for the payment of the remainder. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Board of Super- 

have recommended the ting of a a 
for subdividing the city of Yonkers, and making the 
lower portion of it a new town, to be called Kings- 


Captain Pendleton, of the brig Cyclone, which was 
lost off Fire Island in November, will bring a test suit 
ist the government for the loss of his veesel, on 
t Vay that the light on the island was extin- 
guished on the morning of the occurrence, although 
at the time it was dark and foggy. 
The new Memorial Presbyterian church, oa Madi- 
son Avenue, in this city, was dedicated December 2%. 
Three terrible railroad accidents have taken place 
during the week—one at Corry Creek, Pennsylvania, 
December 2%, by*which agen Hy lives were lost; 
another, on the same day, on the Indianapolia, Peru, 
road, by which twenty persons were se- 
vere! three fatally injured; and a third, on the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé road, resulting in the 
death of two persons and the wounding of four or five 
th 


others. 

The most violent snow-storm that has occurred with- 
in the twenty years fell upon a large portion of 
the United States on the 26th of December. In the 
cities the streets were rendered almost impassable, and 
every where the travel by railroad and steamboat lines 
was seriously impeded. In Philadelphia the roofs of 
two large buildings were crushed beneath the weight 
of the snow, and several of the inmates were inju 

The floor of a Baptist church in Williamsport, Penn- 
aylvania, fell on Christmas-day, and five hundred per- 
sons were precipitated into the cellar. Fourteen were 
killed, and upward of forty wounded, ‘ 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


Awnoruer cris's has occurred in the Spanish cabinet, 
and the ministers of Finance, Public Works, and the 
Colonies have somgne®, and newly appointed ministers 
have taken their places. 

In the Spanish Cortes, December 38, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs announeed that the government had 
| ~ Ta to the purchase of slaves in Porto Rico for 

‘u 








The entire new Spanish loan of 250,000,000 pesetas | 


has been taken. 

An ent has just been concluded between the 
United States and Spain for jointly taking testimony 
in Cuba relative to the claime of American citizens 
growing out of the present rebellion in that island. 

An army bill was jntroduced into the Italian Parlia- 
ment, December 21, making military service compu!- 

. A-similar measure fn Spain is very unpopular. 
* Three thousand students made a demonstration in 
December 21, in favor of Professor Roebin, of 
the Institute, whose name was struck from the jury 
list because he disbelieves in the existence of a God. 
The French National Assembly before adjourning 


for the holidays = bill restoring to the Orleans 
ces their con roperty. 
a radical in France—the Corsairé—has been 


ed for advocating the doctrines of socialism. 
e river Thames has overflowed its banks in many 


ship mahi Ve on board was # cruel hoax. 


The has ved at Shields in safety with all on 

‘An explosion occurred recently at Silverdale, En- 
giana, be which eight miners wane killed. 

The lish Germany went ashore, December 
21, near river and af many as thirty per- 
cone wane See ee eens are arowned, 

Prince has been of the presidency 
fo of Ministers, but still remains Minister 

The or Khiva has summoned the 
tribes to aid him Russia. mung 
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ancient country of the Moabites, | and Edom, mentioned in the third chapter of the 
n the eastern shore of the Dead Sea. | Second Book of Kings. Accordingly, the com- | 


DHIBAN—PART OF THE RUINS. 
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KHAN-ZI-BIB—DOORWAY ON SOUTH SIDE OF THE INTERIOR OF KHAN. 


CONSIDERABLE attention has been directed of | Moab, and the allied sovereigns of Israel, Judah, | Dr. Trisrram, and Mr. R. C. Jounson, of Liv- | hap-hazard from Arab information were identi- 
| erpool, who surveyed and photographed. Though | fied and fixed, others were corrected or erased, 

| the explorers met with some difficulty from the | and some added. One of their centres for ex- 
t Dr. Kiery, of the Church Mis- | mittee of the Geographical Section of the British semi-nomad inhabitants, who in some cases de- | ploration was Ziza, mentioned in the Antonine 








KHAN-ZI-BIB—GENERAL VIEW OF INTERIOR OF KHAN. 


canes Ar at Jerusalem, discovered the cel- | Association determined to send out an expedi- | manded exorbitant black-mail, and in others al- | Jtinerary as the station of a squadron of cavalry, 
ebrated wey po *, the inscription on which | tion for the exploration of Moab. Among the | together opposed their passage, theyaccomplished | and from here, near Heshbon, the ruins of a 
commemorates the war between Mesa, king of | party were Dr. Krein, Dr. Grxssure, the Rev. | much valuable work. Names hitherto taken at | magnificent palace were discovered, in a remarka- 
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ZIZA—THE RESERVOIR. 
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bly perfect condition. A quadrangle of free- 
stone, furnished with semicircular bastions, in- 
closes a palace of brick, while on either side 
there is a fagade of carved work, on which ani- 
mals, flowers, and men are chiseled with great 
thoroughness and delicacy. The vaulted roofs 
of eight of the chambers of the palace yet re- 
main, and the date of the building is supposed 
to be about 4p. 600. The gorge of the Kallir- 
hoé, where Herop the Great sought to obtain a 
cure, was thoroughly explored ; and Makaur 
(the ancient Macherus, where Joun the Baptist 
suffered imprisonment and death) was reached 
for the first time. The expedition, besides as- 
certaining numerous other new facts, added to 
our knowledge of the Dead Sea. Former trav- 
elers had noticed that the Judzan, or western, 
shore of the Dead Sea and the Moabite, or east- 
ern, were very unlike. The western shore is a 
desert of glaring mar], almost destitute of vege- 
tation. ‘The eastern shore is now found to be 
well supplied with water, it is covered with plants 
and leaf-shedding trees, and has at its northern 
end palms growing in the clefts of the rocks. 

The engraving in which the muleteer is shown 
represents the better of the only two buildings 
in Dhiban that had even the remains of walls. 
It gives a very good idea of the general appear- 
ance of Moabitish ruins—almost utter desolation. 
A few of the arches of the ancient dwellings are 
standing, and sometimes as much as ten or 
twelve yards in length of one of those dismal 
subterranean tunnels; but as a rule only con- 
fused heaps of stones indicate the site of what 
must have formerly been important cities. Dhi- 
ban is mentioned on the Moabite Stone and in 
the Bible as Dibon. With reference to the 
Moabite Stone we may here remark that, as a 
whole, it has never been photographed, for before 
it came into the possession of Europeans the 
Arabs, through jealousy, broke it up into small 
fragments, and some of the pieces are even yet 
wanting. 

Ziza was known by name, but had never 
been accurately described before it was visited 
by the Rev. Canon Tristram and his four col- 
leagues in the spring of the year. The ruins 
are very extensive, and present indications of 
great antiquity, but probably the reservoir is the 
most ancient part. It is built of massive rect- 
angular blocks of stone, and is about 140 yards 
in length and 110 yards in breadth; it is now 
nearly empty, as the Aras have neglected to 
keep in order the extensive dams and sluices. 

The other illustrations are of Khan-zi-Bib, 
which is now a Mohammedan khan, situated on 
the east side of the Derb-el-Hadj, or pilgrim road 
to Mecca. The interior of this building is in an 
extremely dilapidated condition, and is remarka- 
ble for the size of the few arches which remain 
standing. The rude carving on the stone of the 
doorway has the appearance of great antiquity, 
and the present building has evidently been con- 
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THE LATE GEORGE P. PUTNAM. 


structéd of materials taken from an older edifice. 
Khan-zi-Bib is close to the Hadj road, and is 
about twelve miles from Umm Rasfs. It had 
not been previously visited, and all maps etrone- 
ously place the Hadj road close to Umm Rasis. 
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GEORGE P. PUTNAM. 
Last week it was our sad duty to record the 
death of Kensett ; this week we are called upon 
| to pay the last tribute of respect and esteem to 








one who was well known as a warm and intelli- 
gent friend of artists and authors, and whose 
familiar and kindly face will be deeply missed in 
the artistic and literary circles of New York. Mr. 
Porwam died suddenly at his bookstore late in 
the afternoon of Friday, December 20. While in 
the act of handing a book to a enstomer he fell 
to the floor and immediately expired. Medical 
aid was at once procured, but restoratives were 
in vain. 

Mr. Putnam was born in Brunswick, Maine, 
February 21, 1814, and was consequently in his 
fifty-ninth year at the time of his decease. His 
education was that of the common school only, 
and at the age of fourteen he came to this city, 
and entered as clerk in the bookstore of Danrex 
Leavitt. He was afterward cierk in the service 
of Joun WiLzEy, with whom he formed a part- 
nership some years later. In 1841 he went to 
London as representative of the firm, and re- 
mained there seven years in charge of the En- 
glish branch of the house. He was one of the 
first to build up the business of importing En- 
glish books—a business which has since been 
largely developed—and he was probably the first 
to introduce the sale of American publications 
into England. During his sojourn in London he 
wrote and published a book called American 
Facts, which, by giving a great deal of informa- 
tion concerning the condition of affairs in the 
United States, contributed greatly to produce a 
better understanding and appreciation of this 
country in English minds. 

On his return from England Mr. Putnam en- 
gaged in business by himself, and soon began-the 
publication of Wasurscton Irvine’s works. 
Among other standard works published by him 
are the writings of J. Fentmone Cooper, Bay- 
ARD TayLor, CHartes Lamp, Tuomas Hoop, 
JouHN P, Kennepy, Epcar A. Pos, and others. 
One of his early publishing enterprises was a 
library of choice reading, in twenty-five cent 
volumes, selected from the best authors, whereby 
he hoped to bring them within. the reach of all 
classes. Mr, Putnam early interested himself 
in the production of fine illustrated books, pub- 
lishing, among others, the Artists’ Edition of 
Irving's Sketch- Book, and the Book of American 
Scenery. In 1852 he established Putnam's 
Magazine. It met with immediate success 
Four years later it was sold to another firm, who 
failed in the financial crisis of 1857, when the 
publication of the magazine was suspended. In 
1863 Mr. Putnam retired from active business 
to become collector of internal revenue, a posi- 
tion which he held till 1866, when, in conjune- 
tion with his sons, he formed the publishing 
house of G. P. Putnam & Sons. The magazine 
was re-established in 1867, and continued till 
1870, when it was sold to Scripner & Co., and 
merged in Scribner's Monthly. 

Mr. Putnam not only held an honored position 
in the trade of which he was a member, but sus- 
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tained relations of intimacy and friendship with 
many of the most distinguished men of letters 


was himeelf, also, an author of acknowledged 
merit, especially in the department of history 
and statistics. His most important literary work 
was the World's Progress; or, Dictionary of 
Dates, which he began at the age of fourteen 
and completed when twenty-two; revising It, 
however, from time to time, to keep the record 
even with the time. 

Mr. Putnam was one of the first members of 
the Centary Club, in this city, and was for sev- 
eral years chairman of the Art Committee of 
the Union League Club. He was also very active 
in the organization of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, of which he has been honorary superin- 
tendent during the past year, besides being busily 
engaged on the committee for the preparation of 
a represeniation of American art at the Vienna 
Exposition. Eminently social in his disposition, 
Mr. Pornam surrounded himself with warm 
friends. His counsels were frequently sought, 
and always highly appreciated. Modest and re- 
tiring in his manners, he cherished a singular 
self-respect, and never receded from his ground 
but through the force of conviction. He was a 
man of the rarest purity and sweetness of life, 
of strong religious sentiment, and a model of 
excellence in the social and domestic relations. 


THE HIPPODROME BURNED. 


At a few minutes before four o’clock on Tues- 
day morning, December 24, a fire broke out 
in the engine-room of Barnum’s Hippodrome, 
Museum, and Menagerie, on Fourteenth Street. 
This building, like the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
was a frame-work of wood covered with corru- 
gated iron. The alarm was immediately given, 
but it was next to useless to call the firemen, as 
far as saving any thing about this shell of a 
building was concerned. It burned like a bon- 
fire: The heat was intense, and the flames 
speedily communicated to Grace Chapel, next 
adjoining on the east, and this elegant edifice 
was soon consumed. ‘The iron-front building 
adjoining the circus on the west, and a large 
brick building next the church, were also burn- 
ed.° For a time it seemed as if the whole block 
must go, but by the exertions of the firemen the 
fire was confined to the four buildings just named. 
A picture of the scene is given on the preceding 








page 
Nothing was saved of the contents of Bar- 
nwum's establishment except two elephants. The 


lions and tigers, bears and sea-lions, and rare 
birds and costly automatic figures, were all de- 
stroyed. 
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BOOK VII 
TEMPTATIONS. 


CHAPTER LXVII.—( Continued.) 

Bu strobe showed a rather exasperating abili- 
ty inthis conversation. The broken metaphor and 
bad logic of motive which had stirred his hearer’s 
contempt were quite consistent with a mode of 
putting the facts which made it difficult for Lyd- 
gate to vent his own indignation and disappoint- 
ment. After some rapid reflection, he only 
asked, 

** What did Mrs. Casaubon say ?” 

‘*That was the further statement which I 
wished to make to v6n,” said Bulstrode, who had 
thoroughly prepared his ministerial explanation. 
“She is, you are aware, a woman of most munifi- 
cent disposition, and happily in possession—not 
I presume of great wealth, but of funds which 
she can well spare. She has informed me that 
though she had destined the chief part of those 
funds to another purpose, she is willing to con- 
sider whether she can not fully take my place in 
relation to the Hospital. But she wishes for 
ample time to mature her thoughts on the sub- 
ject, and I have told her that there is no need for 
haste—tha:, in fact, my own plans are not yet 
absolute.” ‘ 

Lydgate was ready to say, ‘‘If Mrs. Casaubon 
would take your place, there would be gain, in- 
stead of loss.” But there was still a weight on 
his mind which arrested this cheerful candor, 
He replied, ‘I suppose, then, that I may enter 
into the subject with Mrs. Casaubon.” 

“*Precisely ; that is what she expressly desires, 
Her decision, she says, will much depend on what 
you can tell her. But not at present: she is, I 
believe, just setting out on a journey. I have her 
letter here,” said Mr. Bulstrode, drawing it out, 
and reading from it. ‘**I am immediately other- 
wise engaged,” she says, ‘I am going into York- 
shire with Sir James and Lady Chettam; and the 
conclusions I come to about some land which I 
am to see there may affect my power of contribu- 
ting to the Hospital.’ Thus, Mr. Lydgate, there 
is no haste necessary in this matter; but I wished 
to apprise you beforehand of what may possibly 
occur, 

Mr. Bulstrode returned the letter to his side- 
pocket, and changes his attitude as if his business 
were closed. Lydgate,.whose renewed hope about 
the Hospital only made him more conscious of 
the facts which poisoned his hope, felt that his 
effort after help, if made at all, must be made 
now and vigorously. 

*“I am much obliged to you for giving me full 
notice,” he said, with a firm intention in his tone 
yet with an interruptedness in his delivery which 
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showed that he spoke unwillingly. ‘‘ The highest 
object to me #8 my profession, and I had identi- 


of the day, both in this country and abroad. He | fied the Hospital with the best use I can at pres- 


ent make of my profession, But the best use 
is not always the same with monetary success. 
Every thing which has made the Hospital un- 
popular has helped with other causes—I think 
they are all connected with my professional zeal— 
to make me unpopular as a practitioner. I get 
chiefly patients who can't pay me. I should like 
them best, if I had nobody to pay on my own 
side.” Lydgate waited a little, but Bulstrode only 
bowed, looking at him fixedly, and he went on 
with the same interrupted enunciation—as if he 
were biting an objectionable leek. : 

‘*T have slipped into money difficulties which I 
can see no way out of, unless some one who trusts 
me and my future will advance me a sum without 
other security. I had very little fortune left when 
I came here. I have no prospects of money from 
my own family. My expenses, in consequence of 
my marriage, have been very much greater than 
I had expected. The result at this moment is 
that it would take a thousand pounds to clear me. 
I mean, to free me from the risk of having all my 
goods sold in security of my largest debt—as well 
as to pay my other debts—and leave any thing to 
keep us a little beforehand with our small income. 
I find that it is out of the question that my wife's 
father should make such an advance. t is 
why I mention my position to—to the only oth- 
er man who may be held to have some personal 
connection with my prosperity or ruin.” 

Lydgate hated to hear himself. But he had 
spoken now, and had spoken with unmistakable 
directness. Mr. Bulstrode replied without haste, 
but also without hesitation. : 

‘*T am grieved, though, I confess, not surprised, 
by.this information, Mr. Lydgate. For my own 
part, I regretted your alliance with my brother- 
in-law’s family, which has always been of prod- 
igal habits, and which has already been much 
indebted to me for sustainment in its present 
position. My advice to you, Mr. Lydgate, would 
be, that instead of involving yourself in further 
obligations, and cohtinuing a doubtful struggle, 
you should simply become a bankrupt.” 

‘*That would not improve my prospect,” said 
Lydgate, rising, and speaking bitterly, ‘‘ even if it 
were a more agreeable thing in itself.” 

‘It is always a trial,” said Mr. Bulstrode; 
‘* but trial, my dear sir, is our portion here, and is 
a needed corrective. I recommend you to weigh 
the advice I have given.” 

‘*Thank you,” said Lydgate, not quite know- 
ing what he said. ‘I have occupied you too 
long. Good-day.” 





CHAPTER LXVIII. 


“What suit of grace hath Virtue to put on 

If Vice shall wear as good, and do as well? 

If Wrong, if Craft, if Indiscretion 

Act as fair parts with ends as laudable? 

Which all this mighty volume of events 

The world, the antvestal map of deeds, 

Strongly controls, and proves from all descents, 

That the directest conrse still best succeeds. 

For should not grave and learn'’d Experience, 

That looks with the eyes of all the world beside, 
And with all ages holds intelligence, 
Go safer than Deceit without a guide” 

Danie_: Musophilus, 

Tuat change of plan and ciifting of interest 
which Bulstrode stated or betrayed in his conver- 
sation with Lydgate, had been determined in him 
by some severe experience which he had gone 
through since the epoch of Mr. Larcher’s sale, 
when Raffles had recognized Will Ladislaw, and 
when the banker had in vain attempted an act of 
restitution which might move Divine Providence 
to arrest painful consequences. 

His certainty that Raffles, unless he were dead, 
would return to Middlemarch before long, had 
been justified. On Christmas-eve he had reap- 
peared at The Shrubs. Bulstrode was at home to 
receive him, and hinder his communication with 
the rest of the family, but he could not altogether 
hinder the circumstances of the visit from com- 
promising himself and alarming his wife. Raffles 
proved more unmanageable than he had shown 
himself to be in his former appearances, his 
chronic state ‘ ¢ mental restlessness, the growing 
effect of habitual intemperance, quickly shaking 
off every impression from what was said to him. 
He insisted on staying in the house, and Bul- 
strode, weighing two sets of evils, felt that this 
was at least not a worse alternative than his go- 
ing into the town. He kept him in his own room 
for the evening and saw him to bed, Raffles all 
the while amusing himself with the annoyance he 
was causing this decent and highly prosperous 
fellow-sinner, an amusement which he facetious- 
ly expressed as sympathy with his friend's pleas- 
ure in entertaining a man who had been serviceable 
to him, and who had not had all his earnings, 
There was a cunning calculation under this noisy 
joking—a cool resolve to extract something the 
handsomer from Bulstrode as payment for release 
from this new application of torture. - But his 
cunning had a little overcast its mark. 

Bulstrode was indeed more tortured than the 
coarse fibre of Raffles could enable him to im- 
agine. He had told his wife that he was simply 
taking care of this wretched creature, the victim 
of vice, who might otherwise injure himself; he 
implied, without the direct form of that 
there was a family tie which bound him to this 
care, and that there were signs of mental alien- 
ation in Raffles which urged caution. He would 
himself drive the unfortunate being away the next 
morning. In these hints he felt that he was sup- 
plying Mrs. Bulstrode with precautionary infor- 
mation for his daughters and servants, and ac- 
counting for his allowing no one but himself to 
enter the room even with food and drink. But 
he sat in an agony of fear lest Raffles should be 
overheard in his loud and plain references to past 
facts—lest Mrs. Bulstrode should be even tempt- 
ed to listen at the door. How could he hinder 
her, how betray his terror by opening the door to 





detect her? She was a woman of honest, direct 
habits, and little likely to take so low a course in 
order to arrive at painful knowledge; but fear 
was stronger than the calculation of probabili- 
ties. 

In this way Raffles had pushed the torture too 
far, and produced an effect which had not been 
in his plan. By showing himself hopelessly un- 
manageable he made Bulstrode feel that a 
strong defiance was the only resource left. After 
taking Raffles to bed that night the banker order- 
ed his closed carriage to be ready at half past 
seven the next morning. At six o'clock he hfid 
already been long dressed, and had spent some of 
his wretchedness in prayer, pleading his motives 
for averting the worst evil if in any thing he had 
used falsity and spoken what was not true before 
God. For Bulstrode shrank from a direct lie 
with an intensity disproportionate to the number 
of his more indirect mi . But many of these 
misdeeds were like the subtle muscular move- 
ments which are not taken account of in the con- 
sciousness, though they bring about the end that 
we fix our mind on and desire. And it is only 
what we are vividly conscious of that we can vive 
idly imagine to be seen by Omniscience. 

Bulstrode carried his candle to the bedside of 
Raffles, who was apparently in a painful dream. 
He stood silent, hoping that the presence of the 
light would serve to waken the sleeper gradually 
and gently, for he feared some noise as the con- 
sequence of a too sudden awakening. He had 
watched for a couple of minutes or more the 
shudderings and pantings which seemed likely to 
end in waking, when Raffles, with a long half- 
stifled moan, started up and stared round him in 
terror, trembling and gasping. But he made no 
further noise, and Bulstrode, setting down the 
candle, awaited his recovery. 

It was a quarter of an hour later before Bul- 
strode, with a cold peremptoriness of manner 
which he had not before shown, said, ‘‘ I came to 
call you thus early, Mr. Raffles, because I have 
ordered the carriage to be ready at half past 
seven, and intend myself to conduct you as far 
as Ilsely, where you can either take the railway 
or await a coach.” 

Raffles was about to speak, but Bulstrode an- 
ticipated him imperiously, with the words, ‘‘ Be 
silent, Sir, and hear what I have to say. I shall 
supply with money now, and I will furnish 
you with a reasonable sum from time to time, on 
your application to me by letter; but if you 
choose to present. yourself here again, if you re- 
turn to Middlemarch, if you use your tongue ina 
manner injurious to me, you will have to live on 
such fruits as your malice can bring you, without 
help from me. Nobody will pay you well for 
blasting my name: } know the worst you can do 
against me, and I s all brave it if you dare to 
thrust yourself upo' me again. Get up, Sir, and 
do as I order you, . sthout noise, or I will send for 
a policeman to tak you off my premises, and you 
may carry your stories into every pot-house in the 
town, but you shall have no sixpence from me to 
pay your expenses 2 

Bulstrode had rarely in his life spoken with 
such nervous energy: he had been deliberating 
on this speech and its probable effects through a 
large part of the night; and though he did not 
trust to its ultimately saving him from any return 
of Raffles, he haa concluded that it was the best 
throw he could make. It succeeded in enforcing 
submission from the jaded man this morning: his 
empoisoned system at this moment quailed before 
Bulstrode’s cold, resolute bearing, and he was 
taken off quietly in the carriage before the family 
breakfast-time. The servants imagined him to be 
a poor relation, and were not surprised that a 
strict man like their master, who held-his head 
high in the world, should be ashamed of such a 
cousin and want to getrid of him. The banker's 
drive of ten miles with his hated companion was 
a dreary beginning of the Christmas-day ; but at 
the end of the drive, Raffles had recovered his 
spirits, and parted in a contentment for which 
there was the good reason that the banker had 
given him a hundred pounds. Various motives 
urged Bulstrode to this open-handedness, but he 
did not himself inquire closely into all of them. 
As he had stood watching Raffles in his uneasy 
sleep, it had certainly entered his mind that the 
man had been much shattered since the first gift 
of two hundred pounds. 

He had taken care to repeat the incisive state- 
ment of his resolve not to be played on any more ; 
and had tried to penetrate with the fact 
that he had shown the risks of bribing him to be 
quite equal to the risks of defying him. But 
when, freed from his repulsive presence, Bul- 
strode returged to his quiet home, he brought 
with him no confidence he had secured more 
than a respite. It was as if he had had a loath- 
some dream, and could not shake off its images 
with their hateful kindred of sensations—as if on 
all the pleasant surroundings of his life a danger- 
ous reptile had left his slimy traces. 

Who can know how much of his most inward 
life is made up of the thoughts he believes other 
men to have about him, until that fabric of opin- 
ion is threatened with ruin? 

Bulstrode was only the more conscious that 
there was a deposit of uneasy presentiment in his 
wife’s mind, because she carefully avoided any 
allusion to it. He had been used every day to 
taste the flavor of and the tribute of 
complete deference; and certainty that he 
was watched or measured with a hidden suspicion 
of his having some discreditable secret, made his 
voice totter when he was ing to edification. 
Foreseeing, to men of Bulstrode’s anxious tem- 
perament, is worse than seeing; and his 
imagination continually heightened the anguish 
of an imminent disgrace. Yes, imminent ; for if 
his defiance of Raffles did not keep the man away 
—and though he prayed for this result he hardly 
hoped for it—the disgrace was certain. In vain 
he said to himself that, if permitted, it would be a 
Divine visitation, a chastisement, a preparation: 








he recoiled from the imagined burning ; and he 
judged that it must be more for the Divine glory 
that he should escape dishonor. That recoil had 
at last urged him to make preparations for quitting 
Middlemarch. If evil truth must be reported of 
him, he would then be at a less scorching distance 
from the contempt of his old neighbors ; and in 
a new scene, where his life would not have gath- 
ered the same wide sensibility, the tormentor, if 
he pursued him, would be less formidable. To 
leave the place finally would, he knew, be ex- 
tremely painful to his wife, and on other grounds 
he would have preferred to stay where he had 
struck root. Hence he made his preparations at 
first in a conditional way, wishing to leave on all 
sides an opening for his return after brief absence, 
if any favorable intervention of Providence should 
dissipate his fears. He was preparing to transfer 
his management of the Bank, and to give up any 
active control of other commercial affuirs in the 
neighborhood, on the ground of his failing health, 
but without excluding his future resumption of 
such work. The measure would cause him some 
added expense and some diminution of income 
beyond what he had already undergone from the 
general depression of trade; and the Hospital 
presented itself as a principal object of outlay on 
which he could fairly economize. 

This was the experience which had determined 
his conversation with Lydgate. But at this time 
his arrangements had-most of them gone no 
further than a stage at which he could recall 
them if they proved to be unnecessary. He con- 
tinually deferred the final steps ; in the midst of 
his fears, like many a man who is in danger of 
shipwreck or of being dashed from his carriage 
by runaway horses, he had a clinging impression 
that something would happen to hinder the worst, 
and that to spoil his life by alate transplantation 
might be overhasty— especially since it was diffi- 
cult to account satisfactorily to his wife for the 
project of their indefinite exile from the only 
place where she would like to live. 

Among the affairs Bulstrode had to care for, 
was the management of the farm at Stone Court 
in case of his absence; and on this as well as on 
all other matters connected with any houses and 
land he in or about Middlemarch, he 
had consulted Caleb Garth. Like every one else 
who had business of that sort, he wanted to get 
the agent who was more anxious for his employ- 
er’s interests than hisown. With regard to Stone 
Court, since Bulstrode wished to retain his hold 
on the stock, and to have an arrangement by 
which he himself could, if he chose, resume his 
favorite recreation of superintendence, Caleb had 
advised him not to trust to a mere bailiff, but to 
let the land, stock, and implements yearly, and 
take a proportionate share of the proceeds. 

‘** May I trust to you to find me a tenant on 
these terms, Mr. Garth ?” said Bulstrode. ‘‘ And 
will you mention to me the yearly sum, which 
would repay you for managing these affairs which 
we have discussed together ?” 

*¢T’ll think about it,” said Caleb, in his blunt 
way. ‘I'll see how I can make it out.” 

If it had not been that he had to consider Fred 
Vincy’s future, Mr. Garth would not probably have 
been glad of any addition to his work, of which 
his wife was always fearing an excess for him as 
he grew older. But on quitting Bulstrode after 
that conversation, a very alluring idea occurred to 
him about this said letting of Stone Court. What 
if Bulstrode would agree to his placing Fred Vincy 
there on the understanding that he, Caleb Garth, 
should be responsible for the management? It 
would be an excellent schooling for Fred; he 
might make a modest income there, and still have 
time left to get knowledge by helping in other 
business. He mentioned his notion to Mrs. Garth 
with such evident delight that she could not bear 
to chill his pleasure by expressing her constant 
fear of his undertaking too much. 

**The lad would be as happy as two,” he said, 
throwing himself back in his chair, and looking 
radiant, ‘‘if I could tell him it was all settled. 
Think, Susan! His mind had been running on 
that place for years before old Featherstone died. 
And it would be as pretty a turn of things as 
could be that he should hold the place in a good 
industrious way after all—by his taking to busi- 
ness, For it’s likely enough Bulstrode might let 
him go on, and gradually buy the stock. He 
hasn’t made up his mind, I can see, whether or 
not he shall settle somewhere else as a lasting 
thing. I never was better pleased with a notion 
in my life. And then the children might be 
married by-and-by, Susan.” 

“You will not give any hint of the plan te 
Fred until you are sure that Bulstrode would 
agree to the plan?” said Mrs. Garth, in a tone 
of gentle caution. ‘‘ And as to marriage, Caleb, 
we old people need not help to hasten it.” 

*¢Oh, I don’t know,” said Caleb, swinging his 
head aside. ‘‘ Marriage is ataming thing. Fred 
would want less of my bit and bridle. However, 
I shall say nothing till 1 know the ground I’m 
treading on. I shall speak to Bulstrode again.” 

He took his earliest opportunity of doing so. 
Bulstrode had any thing but a warm interest in 
his nephew Fred Vincy, but he had a strong wish 
to.secure Mr. Garth’s services on many scattered 
points of business at which he was sure to be @ 
considerable loser, if they were under less cons: i- 
entious management. that ground he made 
no objection to Mr. Garth’s proposal ; and there 
was also another reason why he was not sorry to 
give a consent which was to benefit one of the 
Vincy family. It was that Mrs. Bulstrode, hav- 
ing heard of Lydgate’s debts, had been anxious 
to know whether her husband could not do some- 
thing for poor Rosamond, and had been much 
troubled on learning from him that Lydguate’s 
affairs were not easily remediable, and that the 
wisest plan was to les (hem ‘‘ take their course.” 
Mrs. Bulstrode had then said for the first time, 
“T think you are always a little hard toward my 
family, Nicholas. And I am sure I have no rea- 
son to deny any of my relatives. Too worldly 
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they may be, but no one ever had to say that they 
were not respectable.” ; 

‘* My dear Harriet,” said Mr. Bulstrode, wine- 
ing under his wife's eyes, which were filling with 
tears, ‘‘ I have supplied your brother with a great 
deal of capital. I can not be expected to take 
care of his married children.” 

That seemed to be true, and Mrs, Bulstrode’s 
remonstrance subsided into pity for poor Rosa- 
mond, whose extravagant education she had al- 
ways foreseen the fruits of. 

But remembering that dialogue, Mr. Bulstrode 
felt that when he had to talk to his wife fully 
about his plan.of quitting Middlemarch, he should 
be glad to tell her that he had made an arrange- 
ment which might be for the good of her nephew 
Fred. At present he had merely mentioned to 
her that he thought of shutting up The Shrubs 
for a few months, and taking a house on the 
southern coast. 

Hence Mr. Garth got the assurance he desired, 
namely, that in case of Bulstrode’s departure 
from Middlemarch for an indefinite time, Fred 
Vincy should be allowed to have the tenancy 
of Stone Court on the terms proposed. 

Caleb was so elated with his hope of this ‘‘ neat 
turn” being given to things, that if his self-con- 
trol had not been braced by a little affectionate 
wifely scolding, he would have betrayed every 
thing to Mary, wanting ‘‘ to give the child com- 
fort.” However, he restrained himself, and kept 
in strict privacy from Fred certain visits which 
he was making to Stone Court, in order to look 
more thoroughly into the state of the land and 
stock, and take a preliminary estimate. He was 
certainly more eager in these visits than the prob- 
able speed of events required him to be; but he 
was stimulated by a fatherly delight in occupy- 
ing his mind with this bit of probable happiness 
which he held in store like a hidden birthday gift 
for Fred and Mary. 

‘* But suppose the whole scheme should turn 
out to be a castle in the air?” said Mrs. Garth. 

** Well, well,” replied Caleb; ‘‘ the castle will 
tumble about aaiays head.” 





CHAPTER LXIX. 
“Tf thou hast heard a word, let it die with thee.” 
Ecclesiasticus. 


Mr. Butstrope was still seated in his man- 
ager’s room at the Bank, about three o’clock of 
the same day on which he had received Lydgate 
there, when the clerk entered to say that his 
horse was waiting, and also that Mr. Garth was 
outside and begged to speak with him. 

‘*By all means,” said Bulstrode; and Caleb 
entered. ‘Pray sit down, Mr. Garth,” con- 
tinued the banker, in his suavest tone. ‘‘I am 
glad that you arrived just in time to find me 
here. I know you count your minutes.” 

. Oh,” said Caleb, gently, with a slow swing 
of his head on one side, as he seated himself and 
laid his hat on the floor. He looked at the 
ground, leaning forward and letting his long fin- 
gers droop between his legs, while each finger 
moved in succession, as if it were sharing some 
thought which filled his large, quiet brow. 

Mr. Bulstrode, like every one else who knew 
Caleb, was used to his slowness in beginning to 
speak on any topic which he felt to be important, 
and rather expected that he was about to recur 
to the buying of some houses in Blindman’s 
Court, for the sake of pulling them down, as a 
sacrifice of property which would be well repaid 
by the influx of air and light on that spot. It 
was by propositions of this kind that Caleb was 
sometimes troublesome to his employers ; but he 
had usually found Bulstrode ready to meet him 
in projects of improvement, and they had got on 
well together. When he spoke again, however, it 
was to say, in rather a subdued voice, 

**T have just come away from Stone Court, 
Mr. Bulstrode.” 

**You found nothing wrong there, I hope,” 
said the banker; ‘‘I was there myself yesterday. 
Abel has done well with the lambs this year.” 

** Why, yes,” said Caleb, looking up gravely, 
“*there ts something wrong—a stranger, who is 
very ill, I think. He wants a doctor, and I came 
to tell yowof that. His name is Raffles.” 

He saw the shock of his words passing through 
Bulstrode’s frame. On this subject the banker 
had thought that his fears were too constantly on 
the watch to be taken by surprise; but he had 
been mistaken. 

“Poor wretch!” he said, in a compassionate 
tone, though his lips trembled a little. ** Do you 
know how he came there?” 

“*T took him myself,” said Caleb, quietly— 
“took him up in my gig. He had got down 
from the coach, and was walking a little beyond 
the turning from the toll-house, and I overtook 
him. He remembered seeing me with you once 
before, at Stone Court, and he asked me to take 
him on. I saw he was ill: it seemed to me the 
right thing to do, to carry him under shelter. 
And now I think you should lose no time in get- 
ting advice for him.” Caleb took up his hat 
from the floor as he ended, and rose slowly from 

seat, 

**Certainly,” said Bulstrode, whose mind was 
very active at this moment. ‘‘ Perhaps you will 
yourself oblige me, Mr. Garth, by calling at Mr. 
Lydgate’s as you pass—or stay! he may at this 
bour probably be at the Hospital. I will first 
send my man on the horse there with a note this 
et Ge ee ee 

rt.” 


_Bulstrode quickly wrote a note, and went out 
himself to give he commission to his man. 
When he returned, Caleb was standing as before 
with one hand on the back of the chair, holding 
his hat with the other. In Bulstrode’s mind the 
dominant thought was, ‘‘ Perhaps Raffles only 
spoke to Garth of his illness. Garth may won- 
der, as he must have done before, at this disrep- 
utable fellow’s claiming intimacy with me; but 








He longed for some confirmation of this hope- 
ful conjecture, but to have asked any question as 
to what Raffles had said or done would have been 
to betray fear. 

‘*T am exceedingly obliged to you, Mr. Garth,” 
he said, in his aa tone of politeness. ‘* My 
servant will be back in a few minutes, and I shall 
then go myself to see what can be done for this 
unfortunate man. Perhaps you had some other 
business with me? If so, pray be seated,” 

**Thank you,” said Caleb, making a slight 
gesture with his right hand to waive the invita- 
tion. ‘‘I wish to say, Mr. Bulstrode, that I must 
request you to put your business into some other 
hands than mine. I am obliged to you for your 
handsome way of meeting me—about the letting 
of Stone Court, and all other business. But I 
must give it up.” 

A sharp certainty entered like a stab into Bul- 
strode’s soul. 

‘This is sudden, Mr. Garth,” was all he could 
say at first. 

“*It is,” said Caleb; ‘‘ but it is quite fixed. I 
must give it up.” 

He spoke with a firmness which was very 
gentle, and yet he could see that Bulstrode seem- 
ed to cower under that gentleness, his face look- 
ing dried and his eyes swerving away from the 
glance which rested on him. Caleb felt a deep 
pity for him, but he could have used no pretexts 
to account for his resolve, even if they would 
have been of any use. 

** You have been led to this, I apprehend, by 
some slanders concerning me uttered by that un- 
happy creature,” said Bulstrode, anxious now to 
know the utmost. 

“That is true. I can’t deny that I act upon 
whai I heard from him.” 

** You are a conscientious man, Mr. Garth—a 
man, I trust, who feels himself accountable to 
God. You would not wish to injure me by be- 
ing too ready to believe a slander,” said Bul- 
strode, casting about for pleas that might be 
adapted to his hearer’s mind. ‘‘ That is a poor 
reason for giving up a connection which I think 
I may say will be mutually beneficial.” 

**T would injure no man if I could help it,” 
said Caleb ; ‘‘ even if I thought God winked at it. 
I: hope I should have a feeling for my fellow- 
creature. But, Sir—I am obliged to believe that 
this Raffles has told me the truth, And I can’t 
be happy in working with you, or profiting by 
you. It hurts my mind. I must beg you to 
seek another agent.” 

‘“* Very well, Mr. Garth. But I must at least 
claim to know the worst that he has told you. I 
must know what is the foul speech that I am li- 
able to be the victim of,” said Bulstrode, a cer- 
tain amount of anger beginning to mingle with 
his humiliation before this quiet man who re- 
nounced his benefits. 

**That’s needless,” said Caleb, waving his 
hand, bowing his head slightly, and not swerving 
from the tone which had in it the merciful inten- 
tion to spare this pitiable man. ‘* What he has 
said to me will never pass from my lips, unless 
something now unknown forces it from me. If 
you led a harmful life for gain, and kept others 
out of their rights by deceit, to get the more for 
yourself, I dare say you repent—you would like 
to go back, and can’t: that must be a bitter 
thing”—Caleb paused a moment and shook his 
head—‘* it is not for me to make your life harder 
to you.” 

** But you do—you do make it harder to me,” 
said Bulstrode, constrained into# genuine, plead- 
ingcry. ‘‘You make it harder to me by turning 
your back on me.” 

** That I’m forced to do,” said Caleb, still more 
gently, lifting up his hand. ‘‘I am sorry. I 
don’t judge you and say, he is wicked, and I am 
righteous. God forbid. I don’t know every 
thing. A man may do wrong, and his will may 
rise clear out of it, though he can’t get his life 
clear. That's a bad punishment. If it is so 
with you—well, I'm very sorry for you. But I 
have that feeling inside me, that I can’t go on 
working eo That's all, Mr. Bulstrode. 
Every thing is buried, so far as my will goes. 
And I wish you good-day.” 

**One moment, Mr. Garth!” said Bulstrode, 
hurriedly. ‘‘I may trust then to your solemn 
assurance that you will not repeat either to man 
or woman what—even if it have any degree of 
truth in it—is yet a malicious representation ?” 

— wrath was stirred, and he said, indig- 
nantly, 

** Why should I have said it if I didn’t mean 
it? Iam in no fear of you. Such tales as that 
will never tempt my tongue.” 

** Excuse me—I am agitated—I am the victim 
of this abandoned man.” 

** Stop a bit! you have got to consider wheth- 
er you didn’t help to make him worse, when you 
profited by his vices.” 

**You are wronging me by too readily believ- 
ing him,”’said Bulstrode, oppressed, as by a 
nightmare, with the inability to deny flatly what 
Raffles might have said; and yet feeling it an 
escape that Caleb had not so stated it to him as 
to ask for that flat denial. 

** No,” said Caleb, lifting his hand deprecating- 
ly; ‘‘I am ready to believe better, when better 
is proved. I rob you of no good chance. As to 
speaking, I hold it a crime to expose a man’s sin 
unless I'm clear it must be done to save the in- 
nocent. That is my way of thinking, Mr. Bul- 
strode, and what I say I've no need to swear. I 
wish you good-day.” 

Some hours later, when he was at home, Caleb 
said to his wife, incidentally, that he had had 
some little differences with Bulstrode, and that 
in consequence he had given up all notion of 
taking Stone Court, and indeed had resigned do- 
ing further business for him. 

** He was disposed to interfere too much, was 
he?” said Mrs. Garth, imagining that her hus- 
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“Oh,” said Caleb, bowing his head and wav- 
ing his hand gravely. And Mrs. Garth knew that 
this was a sign of his not intending to speak fur- 
ther on the subject. 

As for Bulstrode, he had almost immediately 
mounted his horse and set off for Stone Court, 
being anxious to arrive there before Lydgate, 

His mind was crowded with images and con- 
jectures, which were a language to his hopes and 
fears, just as we hear tones from the vibrations 
which shake our whole system. The deep ha- 
miliation with which he had winced under Caleb 
Garth’s knowledge of his past, and rejection of 
his patronage, alternated with and almost gave 
way to the sense of safety in the fact that Garth, 
and no other, had been the man to whom Raffles 
had spoken, It seemed to him a sort of earnest 
that Providence intended his rescue from worse 
consequences ; the way being thus left open for 
the hope of secrecy. ‘That Raffles should be af- 
flicted with illness, that he should have been led 
to Stone Court rather than elsewhere—Bulstrode’s 
heart fluttered at the vision of probabilities which 
these events conjured up. If it should turn out 
that he was freed from all danger of disgrace—if 
he could breathe in perfect liberty—his life should 
be more consec than it had ever been before. 
He mentally lifted up this vow as if it would urge 
the result he longed for—he tried to believe in the 
potency of that prayerful resolution—its potency 
to determine death. He knew that he ought to 
say, ‘* Thy will be done;” and he said it often. 
But the intense desire remained that the will of 
God might be the death of that hated man. 

Yet when he arrived at Stone Court he could 
not see the change in Raffles without a shock. 
But for his pallor and feebleness, Bulstrode would 
have called the change in him entirely mental. 
Instead of his loud tormenting mood, he showed 
an intense, vague terror, and seemed to deprecate 
Bulstrode’s anger, because the money was ail 
gone—he had been robbed—it had half of it been 
taken from him. He had only come here because 
he was ill and somebody was hunting him—some- 
body was after him: he had told nobody any 
thing, he had kept his mouth shut. Bulstrode, 
not knowing the significance of these symptoms, 
interpreted this new nervous susceptibility into a 
means of alarming Raffles into true confessions, 
and taxed him with falsehood in saying that he 
had not told any thing, since he had just told the 
man who took him up in his gig and brought him 
to Stone Court. Raffles denied this with solemn 
adjurations ; the fact being that the links of con- 
sciousness were interrupted in him, and that his 
minute terror-striken narrative to Caleb Garth 
had been delivered under a set of visionary im- 
pulses which had dropped back into darkness. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A parser, while cutting the hair of a rural customer, 
ran his scissors st some hard substance, which 
proved to be a whetstone. The old farmer said he 
‘had missed that whetstone ever since haying-time 
last July, and had looked all over a ten-acre field for 
it, but now remembered sticking it up over his ear.” 








A man who has invented a new recipe for clean- 
ing clothes parades it in his advertisements under 
the = ling head of “Every Man His Own Washer- 
woman !” 


There is a little railroad at Bayou Sara, Louisiana, 
that runs to Woodville on a very uncertain schedule. 
A stranger came in the other day and inquired how 
often the steam-car made trips to the country. The 
party interrogated said, ‘‘ Tri-weekly.” “What do you 
mean by tri-weekly?” The answer was, “‘ It goes up 
one W tries to come down the next.” 








A gentleman gave a letter of introduction to a stu- 
dent of music about to visit Leipsic, who wished to 
ut himself under the instruction of fessor ——, & 
ous teacher of music in the latter city. Upon the 
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student's return home, the gentleman asked, “ How 
did you like Professor -—?” “ Oh, wonderfully ! He 
ve me fine lessons; but he is a very singular man. 
e ing all the time he was teaching me." 
I was playing. he clasped bia hands, lifted bis ¢yes to 
was 4 eyes 
the selling, and kept saying, ‘Good Lord, what sin 
have I committed to deserve this punishment ?’” 


Tur Liquiv G 
le dubt. Q BRANT Likes—Liquidation of the pub- 











A tradesman having bought a dooranat with the 
‘word Salve (welcome) in the centre, a country rela- 
on the mat, remarked, “I say, n 
what kind of salve is it that you make and ad- 
vertise on your door-mat ?” 





“ Vegetable pill!” exclaimed an old lady. “Don’t 
talk to me of such stuff! The best vi bie pill ever 
made is an apple-dumpling. For destro a gnaw- 
ing in the stomach there is nothing like it. It always 
can be relied on,” 


On Kriitme6 Lamns.— Every one” has heard of the 
reply of the butcher to the sentimental lady remon- 
strating against the killing of innocent lamhbe—* Lor’, 
ma‘am, you wouldn't eat them alive, would you?” 
Apropos of this there is an anecdote of Goldemith not 
commonly known. When he had written that beauti- 
ful stanza of the Hermit, 

“No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn ; 
Taught by the Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them,” 
he submitted it to (the future) Mre. Goldsmith, who is 
said to have suggested the following improvement : 
“No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn ; 
The butchers kill the sheep for me, 
I buy the meat gf them. 
_— 





Tar Curtpren’s Kixepom—Lap-land. 


THREE WEEKS AFTER MARRIAGE. 
My dearest, you are going out? 
Indeed, ‘tie very cold ; . 
Let me, sweet love, around your neck 
This handkerchief infold. 


You know how anxious for gon health, 
My own dear George, am . 
One loving kiss before we part— 
Good-by, sweet chuck, good-by ! 
THREE YEARS AFTER MARRIAGE. 
You're go’ out!—why don't you go? 
I can not ip the rain. 
You wouldn't grieve me mightily 
To ne'er come back again 
Umbrella! 1 don’t kfiow where ‘tis! 
What ll you want next, I wonder? 


Don't ter me about your cold: 
Geo gracious !1—go to thunder! 








Base-ball is of much greater antiquity than is sup- 
poeed. It was layed in the Ark when the dove was 
‘ put out on a fly.” 





What is often found where !t is not ?—Fault. 


Some time ago among the eu tible ewains of 
Vicksburg was a young man named Montgomery, who 
had a sort of mixed passion for the Muses and a cer- 
tain miss. As might be expected, he poured forth his 
soul in song, and sent his verses to the fair one, with 
a ae, after the fashion of Clande Melnotte in hig 
worship of Pauline. But the course of true love did 
not run smoothly for our hero ; his fiowers were slight- 
ed, and his versea were sent back, with the following 
curt indorsement : 

“ Montgomery—Montgomert—- 
‘What poetry! What poetri/ 
Try it again; try it i pene, 
How you'll succeed, nobody knows !” 








Carpets bought by the yard are worn out by the foot. 


here ?” inquired a Yankee the 
into a foundry and address- 
“Yes, we do.” “You cast all 





ed the Ay my 
things in fron, eh ?” was the next query. 

“ Certainly; don’t you see it is our business?” “ Ah! 

well, cast a shadow, wil) you?” He was cast out, 





An old bachelor compares life to a shirt button, be- 
cause it so often hangs by a thread. 


A sai, wee had Vy a little ——- = 
e ng the of a horse on a tom an 
wondering of = it was an emblem, There was 
nothing to explain it in the inscription. ‘ Mamma,” 
said the little one, as they moved away, “I shouldn't 
wonder if she died of the nightmare,” 
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‘AN OBJECT OF ENVY.” 














‘THE TIME WHEN WE WERE BOYS.”—[{Drawy sy T. S. Caurcn.]} 
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(Continued from No. 834, page 1016.) 
STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Tue Lovers or Anprn,” “Lapr Avp- 
LEY’s SEoRET,” ETO. 





Book the Hirst. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“O you ! 

Why do you make us love weer spodly gifts, 

And enatch them straight away? We, here below, 

Recall not what we give, and therein may 

Vie honor with yourselves.” 

A PERFECT lull in the summer winds, a sultry 
silence in the air; Tabor lying stilly under the 
beeches, dark and polished as a mirror of Da- 
mascus stee!,nota bulrush stirring on itsmargent, 
not a lily trembling on its bosom. There seem- 
ed almost a profanity in happy talk and laughter 
in that silent wood, where the great beeches that 
were crop-eared by Cromwell spread their gnarl- 
ed limbs under the hot blue sky. 

Mr. Luttrell’s party, however, do not pause in 
their mirth to consider the fitness of things. It 
boots not them to ask whether Lawborough 
Beeches be not a scene more suited to Miltonic 
musings than to the consumption of lobster-salad 
and galantine de veau. They ask each other for 
salt and bread and bitter ale while the lark 
pierces the topmost heavens with purest melody. 
They set Champagne corks flying against the 
giant beechen trunks. They revel in clotted 
cream and syllabub, and small-talk and flirta- 
tion, under the solemn shadow of that leafy dell; 
and then, when they have spent rly two 
hours in a business-like absorption of solids and 
fluids, or in playful trifling with the lightest of 
the viands, as the case may be, the picnickers 
abandon the scene of the banquet, and wander 
away in little clusters of three or four, or in soli- 
tary couples, dispersing themselves throughout 
the wood, nay, even beyond, to a broad stretch 
of rugged heath that borders it on one side, or 
to the slope of a hill which shelters it on the 
other. Some tempt the dangers of smooth- 
faced Tabor in Fred Melvin’s trim-built wherry, 
or in the punt which has conveyed a brace of 
Oxonians, James and Horace Elgood, the sons 
of one of the squires whose broad pastures 
border the town of Hawleigh. 

Mr. Melvin has been anxious that Elizabeth 
should trust herself upon that silver flood. 

*You know you're fond of boating,” he 
pleads; ‘‘and if you haven’t seen much of the 
Tabor this way, it's worth your while to come. 
The banks are a picture—no end of flowers—‘I 
know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows,’ 
and that kind of thing. One would think Shaks- 
peare had taken his notion from hereabouts.” 

** As if the Avon had no thymy banks!” ex- 
claimed Elizabeth, contemptuously. ‘‘I don’t 
care about boating this afternoon, thank you, 
Mr. Melvin. I.am going for a walk.” 

She glanced at Malcolm Forde as she spoke, 
almost pleadingly, as if she would have said, 
Give me one idle hour of your life. ‘They had 
sat far apart at the. banquet, Gertrude having 
contrived to keep the curate at her side; they 
had traveled from Hawleigh in different car- 
riages, and had exchanged hardly half a dozen 
sentences up to this stage of the entertainment. 
It seemed to Elizabeth as if they were fated nev- 
er tobe together. Already she began to think the 
picnic a failure. ‘* I only wanted it for the sake 
of being with him,” she said to herself, hopelessly. 

And here was that empty-headed Fred Meivin 
worrying her tu go in his boat, while Malcolm 
Forde stood by, leaning against the gray trunk 
of a pollard willow, listlessly gazing at the river, 
and said never a word, 

‘* Let Forde punt you down the river as far as 
the weir,” cried one of the Oxonians, coming 
unconsciously to her relief. ‘*‘ 'There’s an empty 
punt lying idle yonder, the one that brought the 
‘Towers party; and Forde was one of the best 
punters at Oxford.” 

Mr. Forde had gone up for his degree at a 
late stage of his existence, after he left the army, 
and his repute was known to these youngsters. 

**'There’s nothing like a punt in this kind of 
weather, Miss Luttrell,” said the Oxonian, as 
he rolled up his shirt sleeves and prepared him- 
self to convoy a boat-load of young ladies in vo- 
Juminous muslin skirts; ‘‘ such a nice, lazy way 
of getting along.” 

He stood up high above his freight, plunged 
his pole deep into the quiet water, and skimmed 
athwart the river witha slow, noiseless motion 
soothing to see upon a summer afternoon, while 
Elizabeth was silently blessing him. 

Mr. Forde did at last awake from his reverie. 

** Shall J get the punt ?” he asked; ** and will 
you come ?” 

‘*I should like it of all things,” she answered, 
gently. She was not going to hazard the loss of 
this perfect happiness by any ill-timed coquetry. 
Yes, it was perfect happiness to be with him; 
slie acknowledged as much as that to herself, if 
she did not acknowledge any more. 

*““L suppose I think so much of him simply 

because he thinks nothing of me,” she said to 
herself, musingly, while Mr. Forde had gone a 
little way down the bank to fetch the punt. 
__ He came back presently, with his coat off and 
his sleeves rolled up like the Oxonians, skillfully 
navigating his rude bark with lengthy, vigorous 
arms that had pulled in the university eight. It 
was the first time that Elizabeth had seen him 
on the river, and she wondered a little to find 
him master of this secular accomplishment. He 
brought the broad stem of the punt against the 
bank ut her feet. 

Wouldn't your sister Blanche like to go with 
us ?’’ he asked, looking round in quest of that 
young lady. But Blanche had gone off in the 
wherry with the Melvin set—Miss Poeley, the 


doctor’s daughter; the Misses Cumden, the rich 
manufacturer's daughters; Captain Danvers; and 
Mr. Pynsent. Shrill laughter sounded from the 
reedy shores beyond tl.e sharp curve of the river. 
Even James Elgood’s punt was out of sight. 
They had the river all to themselves. Utter lone- 
liness seemed to have come upon the scene. The 
sound of that shrill laughter dwindled and died 
away, and these two stood. alone in the sweet 
summer silence, between sunlight and shadow, 
on the brink of deep, still Tabor. 

Elizabeth lingered on the bank, doubtful 
whether it would not be the proper course to 
wait for some stray reveler to join them before 
she took her place in the boat. A téte-a-téte ex- 
cursion with Mr. Forde would entail sundry lec- 
tures from Gertrude, a general sense of disap- 
proval perhaps in her small world. But Mal- 
colm Forde stretched out his strong arm and 
calmly handed her into the punt. It was quite 
a luxurious kind of thing, as punts go, provided 
with a red cushion on one of the broad, clumsy 
seats, and a tin vessel for bailing out unnecessary 
water. 

She seated herself in the stern, and they drifted 
away slowly, softly over the still blue water. It 
was the first time they had been together, and 
alone, since the morning when she called upon 
him at his lodgings. 

For some time there was silence, sweet silence, 
only broken by the hum of insect life around 
them, and the sky-lark’s song in the clear vault 
above. ‘The navigation of a punt is not a very 
difficult business; but it requires some atten- 
tion, and Tabor’s windings involved some small 
amount of care in the navigation. This made a 
fair excuse for Mr. Forde’s silence, and Eliza- 
beth was content—content to watch the dark 
thoughtful face, the finely cut profile, the deep 
gray eyes, grave almost to severity; content to 
ponder on his life, wondering if it were hard 
work and careful thought for others that had 
blanched the ruddier tints from his somewhat 
sunken cheek, or whether he was by nature 
pale; wondering if that grave dignity, which 
made him different from the common race of 
curates, wore an earnest of future eminence, if 
he were verily born to greatness, and a bishop- 
ric awaiting him in the days to come ; wondering 
idly about this thing and that, her fancies play- 
ing round him, like the flickering shadows on his 
figure as the boat shot under the trees, and she 
supremely content to be in his company. Per- 
haps, since she had more than all a woman’s 
faults and weaknesses, it may have been some 
gratification to her to consider that this boating 
excursion would occasion some jealous twinges 
in the well-ordered mind of her eldest sister. 

‘*Gertrude has such a way of appropriating 
people,” she said to herself, ‘‘ and I really believe 
Mr. Forde considers her a paragon.” 

The navigation grew easier by-and-by, as Ta- 
bor became less weedy. The banks, now high 
and broken, now sloping gently, were rich in 
varying beauty; but it was not of wild flowers 
or shivering rushes that Elizabeth thought in 
that slow summer voyage. The banks slid by 
like pictures gently shifting as she looked; now 
a herd of lazy kine, fetlock deep in the odorous 
after-math, and then a little copse of ancient 
hawthorn, and then a silvery creek darkly shad- 
owed here and there by drooping willows that 
had grown aslant the stream. She was faintly 
conscious of these things, and felt a vague de- 
light in them; but her thoughts were all of Mal- 
colm Forde. 

‘* Did you ever hear that story of Andrew Mar- 
vell’s father ?” he said at last, breaking that lazy 
silence which had seemed only a natural element 
of the warm summer afternoon, There was a 
straight stretch of water now before him; so 
he laid down his pole, and seated himself in the 
bows with a pair of sculls. ‘*He was a Hull 
man, you know, and a clergyman, and was go- 
ing across the Humber to marry a couple in 
Lincolnshire. He was seized with a strange pre- 
sentiment on stepping into the boat, and flung 
his walking-stick ashore, crying, ‘ Ho, for heav- 
en!’ ‘The presage was not a false one, for old 
Marvell was drowned. The story came into my 
mind just now, when we left the bank, and I 
couldn't help feeling that it would be a pleasant 
way of solving the problem of life to shoot mid- 
stream at randon, crying out, ‘ Ho, for heaven!’ 
like that old Puritan parson.” 

‘**It would be very nice if heaven could be 
reached so easily,” said Elizabeth, who had a 
feeling that for her the pilgrimage from this 
world to a better one must needs be difficult. 
She had never yet felt herself heavenly minded ; 
of the earth, earthy rather, with mundane long~ 
ings for an opera-box ard a barouche-and-pair. 

** But I did not think you were tired of life, 
Mr. Forde.” 

** Not exactly tired, but at times perplexed. I 
sometimes doubt whether I am doing much good 
in Hawleigh—whether, indeed, I am doing any 
thing that a man of less energy and ambition 
might not do just as well.” 

‘* You feel like an eagle doing the work of a 
crow,” she answered, smiling. “I can 
that Hawleigh must seem a narrow field for you. 
When you have persuaded people to decorate 
the churches, and attend the early services, and 
taught the choir to sing a little better, and bought 
surplices for the boys, it seems as if there was 
nothing left for you to do. I should think in a 
populous angen, now, where there are narrow 
streets and a great many wicked 
would have a wider when” en 





** There might be more to do in a place of 
that kind,” he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ It wouldn't 
seem quite so much like a gardener’s work in a 
trim, smooth garden, always going over the same 
flower beds, dragging up a little weed here and 
there, or cutting a withered branch. But that 
is not mydream. The field of action that I have 
Faueht spout and longed for lice far away from 

gland. 








He was looking, not at Elizabeth, but above 
her head, along the shining river, as if he did 


indeed with his bodily eyes behold that wider |. 


land, that distant world of which he spoke, 

Elizabeth grew pale with horror. 

** You surely don’t mean that have ever 
thought of turning missionary ?” she exclaimed. 

‘* That has been my thought sometimes, when 
my work here has seemed wasted labor.” 

She was inexpressibly shocked. The very 
idea was disagreeable to her. There was even 
a kind of commonness, in her mind, in the 
image of a missionary. She imagined him a 
Low-Church person, not very far removed from 
a dissenter, a man who let his hair grow long 
and was indifferent as to the fushion of his gar- 
ments; such a man as she had heard hold forth, 
in short trowsers er 2 wy boots, at Ad —_ ing 
for the propagation e Gospel. id not 
ouegien taal the commonness was in her own 
mind, which could not perceive the width and 
grandeur in that sublime idea of gathering all 
the nations into one flock. It had never oc- 
curred to her that South Sea Islanders were of 
any importance in the scheme of creation; that 
university men in this privileged quarter of the 
globe owed any duty to dusky heathens dancing 
strange dances in distant groves of palm and 
banyan under a hot blue sky. 

‘© Oh, I hope you would never think of such a 
desperate thing,” she said, with a little piteous 
look that touched him strangely. “* It seems a 
kind of moral suicide.” 

** Say rather a second birth,” he answered ; 
‘* the beginning of a new and wider life—a life 
worth living.” 

** You must care very little for any one on this 
side of the world, when you can talk so calmly 
of going to the other.” 

“*T have very few to care for,” he replied, 
gravely. ‘* My family ties are represented by a 


‘bachelor uncle in Aberdeenshire—a grim old 


man, who farms a wild sheep-walk of five thou- 
sand acres or so, and lives in a lonely homestead, 
where he hears few sounds except the lowing of 
his kine and the roar of the German Ocean. I 
think I am just the right kind of man for a mis- 
sionary; and if you knew the story of my life, 
and the circumstance that led to my change of 
profession, I fancy you would agree with me.” 

** But 1 know nothing of your life,” Elizabeth 
cried, impatiently. She was unreasonably angry 
with him for this missionary project, almost as 
angry as if it had been a deliberate wrong done 
to herself. ‘‘ You came to us a stranger, and 
= have remained a stranger to us, though you 

ve been at Hawleigh more than a year. You 
are so reserved—not like papa’s other curates, 
who were only too glad to pour out their inmost 
feelings, as it were. I’m sure I knew every de- 
tail of Mr. Dysart’s family—his papa’s opinions, 
his mamma’s little peculiarities, the color of all 
his sisters’ hair, even the history of the gentle- 
men to whom the sisters were engaged. And 
it was almost the same with Mr. Horton. Mr. 
Adderley was fonder of prosing about himself 
than his surroundings, and I don’t think the 
poor young man ever had an idea in his rather 
narrow brain that he did not impart to us.” 

** You see I am not of so comm anicative a 
disposition,” said Mr. Forde, smiling; ‘‘ and 
when there has been one great sorrow in a life, 
as there has in mine, it is apt to assume an un- 
natural = to the rest, and obscure all 
minor detai I had a great loss five years be- 
fore I came to Hawleigh. I have often been in- 
clined to tell you all about it, especially of late, 
since I have seen your character in its most 
amiable light. But these things are painful to 
speak of, and my loss was a very bitter one.” 

** You are speaking of the death of your moth- 
er ?” inquired Elizabeth, trembling a little, with 
a strange, sharp dread. 

‘“*No; my mother died fifteen years ago. 
That loss was bitter, but it was one for*which I 
had been long prepared. The later loss was ut- 
terly unexpected, and shattered the very faBric 
of my life. 

**T should like to hear about it,” said Eliza- 
beth, her face bent over the water, one idle hand 
drawn loosely through the tide. 

‘*T am assured that you are kind and sympa- 
thetic,” he said, ‘‘ or I should never have touched 
upon this subject. I never had a sister, and per- 
haps on that account have not acquired the habit 
of confession, But—but—” very slowly, and 
with a curious hesitation, ‘‘I think I should like 
to talk to you—about her; about Alice Fraser, 
the woman who was to have been my wife.” 

The face bent over the river flushed crimson, 
the little white hand shivered in the tide; but 
Elizabeth spoke no word, 

** When I went to India with my regiment— 
it was just after the mutiny—I left my promised 
wife behind me. We were old friends, had been 
playfellows even, thongh the little Scotch lassie 
was ten years younger than I. She was the 
daughter of a Scotch parson, a man of noble 
mind and widest reading, and the best friend 
and counselor I ever had. I will not try to tell 
you what she was like. ‘Io me she seemed per-- 


senior by ten years—feel that here was a staff to 
lean upon through all the journey of life. I can 
not bee ighe this girl of nineteen. 


You will think, perhaps, that she was self-opin- 
ionated, or what call strong-minded ; but 
there never &@ more simple, unassuming na- 


was 
ture. She had been educated by her father, and 
on a wider plan than the common scheme of a 
woman's teaching. Of late years she had shared 
his studies, and had been his chosen companion. 
in every hour of leisure. Of her goodness to the 
people round about her I can not trust myself to 
speak ; her memory is cherished in Lanorgie as 
the m of asaint. I doubt if, among all 
who knew her well in that simple flock, there is 
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one who could speak of her even now without 
tears. 

He paused for some few minutes, perhaps lost 
in thought, recalling that remote Scottish vil- 
lage, and the sweet girlish face that had been 
the light of his life six years ago. The oars 
dipped gently in the river, the boat glided on- 
ward with im ible motion, and Elizabeth 
sat silent with her still bent over the water, 
dragging the long green river-weeds through her 
cold white fingers. Aa 

“* She had the very slightest Scottish accent— 
an accent that gave a —a tone to her voice, 
like music in a minor key. She was slender and 
fragile, just about the middle height, very fair, 
but very pgle, with soft brown hair—the sort of 
woman a painter would choose for Imogen or 
Ophelia; not an objective nature, strongly mark- 
ed with its own individuality ; subjective rather, 


wot pes Freee to resist all evil. A bad hus- 
d might have broken her heart, but he would 





meee 


never have sullied her mind.” 
He again, laid down his sculls, and 
drew the under the reedy bank. Elizabeth 


was obliged tolook up now. The little gray straw 
hat with its convenient shadow hid the change in 
her face in some measure, but not entirely, for 
Mr. Forde observed that she was very pale. 

‘I fear you are tired,” he said, “‘or that my 
di talk has wearied you.” 

ss No, 20; go on. She must have been very 


‘*She had less of humanity’s alloy than any 
creature I ever knew,” he answered. ‘‘I used 
to think that it would be a privilege for any man 
—the best even—to spend his life in her com- 
pany. ‘There was one subject that gave her 
great pain, and that was the fact of my profes- 
sion. To hér gentle spirit there was something 
horrible in a soldier’s career. She could not see 
the nobler side of my calling. And I loved her 
too well to hold by any thing that gave her pain. 
I promised her that I w sell out immediate- 
ly on my return from foreign service, and I kept 
my word.” a 

“Tt was not of your own accord, then, that 
you left the army?” asked Elizabeth, absently, 
as if only half her brain were following his words. 

‘*No; it was entirely to please Alice. I 
sacrificed my own inclinations in the matter. 
That conviction which has become the very key- 
stone of my life since then is a faith that grew 
out of 7! great sorrow. I can not tell you the 
rest of the story too briefly. I went back to 
Lanorgie a free man. I was to be a farmer—a 
country gentleman on a small scale—any thing 
Alice pleased, in the district where I was born. 
My sweet girl was to live forever among the people 
she loved. Our life was to be Arcadian—a pas- 
toral poem. We were both very happy. I can 
safely declare that there was not left in my mind 
one spark of mankind’s common desire of suc- 
cess or distinction. The long calm years stretched 
themselves out before me in sweet, eventless hap- 

iness,” 

“You must have loved her very much ?” 

**If you could measure my love by the change 
it made in me, you would have good reason to 
say 80. been as eager as other young 
men for name, position, wealth, pleasure—per- 
haps even more eager. But Alice's love filled 
my mind with a great content. She made her- 
self the sum of my life. I desired nothing be- 
yond the peaceful circle of the home that she 
and I were to share together. Well, Miss Lut- 
trell”—this with a sudden abruptness, as if the 
words were wrenched from him—‘‘ it was a com- 
mon trouble enough when it came. Our wed- 
ding-day was fixed; her old father—every one 
was happy. ‘The last touch had been put to our 
new home; a house I had built for my darling 
upon a hill-side facing the sea, on my own land. 
Every thing was arranged—our little trip south- 
ward after the wedding had been planned be- 
tween us on the map one sweet summer evening. 
We parted at her father’s door ; she a little graver 
than usual—but that seemed natural on the 
threshold of so great a change. When I went 
to the manse next morning, they told me she was 
not quite well—that her father’s old friend, the 
village doctor, recommended her to keep her 
room for a day or two, and to sée no one. She 
had had a little too much excitement and fatigue 
lately. 1 reproached myself bitterly for our long 
walks on the hills and by the rugged sea-shore 
we both loved so well. All she wanted was per- 
fect rest. 

“* They kept me off like this for nearly a week, 
now confessing reluctantly that she was not quite 
so well, now cheering me with the assurance 
that she was better. Then one morning I heard 
they had sent to Glasgow for 4 physician. After 
that I insisted upon seeing her. 

‘*She did not know me. I stood beside her 


I could think of nothing but . 
loss. The time came at last when I could thin 
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have sometimes fancied there must be something 
in your life—some sorrowful memory: not that 
there has ever seemed any thing gloomy in your 
character ; but you are so much more in ear- 
nest, altogether so unlike papa’s other curates.” 

A faint little blush lit up the pale face as she 
said this, remembering that he differed most 
widely from these gentl@men in his total inabil- 
ity to appreciate herself. , 

Yes, she had fancied there was some bitter 
memory in his past; but not this. His confi- 
dence had strangely shocked her. It was inex- 
pressibly painful to her to discover that his love 
—and so profound a love—had been all lavished 
upon another woman years ago ; that were she, 
Elizabeth Luttrell, twice as lovely, twice as fas- 
cinating as she was, she could never be any thing 
to him. He had chosen his type of womanly 
perfection ; he had given away all the feeling, 
all the passion, that it was in him to give, long 
before he had seen her face. 

‘+ Did he suppose that—that I was beginning 
to think too much of him,” she said to herself, 
blushing indignantly, ‘‘ and tell me this story by 
way of a warning? Oh no, no! his manner 
was too straightforward for that. He thinks 
that I am good—thinks that I am able to sym- 
pathize with him, to pity him, to be sorry for 
that dead girl, And Iam not. I think I am 
jealous of her in her grave. ~ 

The boat glides softly on. They come to a 
curve of the river, and to Mr. Melvin’s party 
returning noisily. 

‘*You are not going to take Miss Elizabeth 
any farther, are you?” cries Frederick. ‘* We 
are going back to tea. How slow you've been! 
We went as far as the Bells, and had some 
shandy-gaff.” 

Mr. Forde turned his clumsy bark, and all the 
voyage back was noisy with the talk of the Mel- 
vin party and the Oxonians’ punt-load of viva- 
cious humanity. ‘They were all in holiday spir- 
its, laughing on the faintest provocation at the 
smallest imaginable jokes. Elizabeth thought it 
the most dismal business. All the sunshine was 
taken out of her afternoon; Tabor seemed a 
sullen, ugly stream, flowing between flat, weedy 
banks. But she could not afford to let other 
people perceive her Jepression—Mr. Forde above 
all. She was obliged to affect amusement at 
those infinitesimal jokes, those stale v“tticisms, 
while she was thinking all the time of that thrice- 
blessed woman whom Malcolm Forde had loved, 
and who had timely died while his passion was 
yet in its first bloom and freshness. 

‘*T dare say if she had gone on living he would 
have been tired of her by this time,” she said te 
herself, in a cynical mood. ‘‘ She would have 
been his wife of ever so many years’ standing, 
with a herd of small children, perhaps, on her 
mind, and just as commonplace as all the wives 
one knows—women whose intellects hardly soar 
above nurse-maids and pinafores. How much 
better to be a sacred memory all his life than a 
prosaic fact in his every-day existence !” 

After this, Elizabeth felt as if she could have 
no more pleasure in Malcolm Forde’s society. 
Her selfish soul revolted against the idea that 
the memory of his dead was more to him than 
any favor her friendship could bestow ; that she 
was divided from him by the width of a grave. 

**T wish his Alice had lived, and he staid 
among his native hills with the rest of the Scotch 
barbarians,” she said to herself. ‘‘ I don’t think 
I’ve been quite happy since I’ve known him. He 
makes one feel such a contemptible creature, 
with his grand ideas of what a woman ought to 
be; and then, after one has tried one’s hardest 
to be good against one’s very nature, he coolly 
informs one that there never was but one perfect 
woman in the world, and that she lies among the 
Scottish hills, with his heart buried in her grave.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.) ° 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Wr have already informed our readers that the 
— experiment of Mr. ATKINS on 
the Penobscot River, at Bucksport, has proved 
a success, a million and a half of healthy eggs 
having been obtained from the six hundred fish 
caught in the summer and penned up until the 
spawning season, at the end of October. We 
learn that very little mortality has been expe- 
rienced, and that by the 1st of December the cir- 
culation had already become establistied in the 
eggs taken earliest, and that the embryo fish are 
quite sensitive. Mr.-ATKINS expects to have 
these eggs sufficiently advanced for distribution 
to subscribers as early as January 15, this distri- 
bution to be continued six weeks or two months 
from that date. ; 


The Circumnavigation Committee of the Roy- 
al Society, appointed to pre instructions for 
the use of the great expedition of the Challenger, 
to which allusion has been made in our columns, 
has lately presented a report, which has been 
transmitted to the Admiralty. Thé communi- 
cation is made in considerable detail, and will 
serve as an excellent basis for operations of a 
similar character on the DP of the United 
States. After rehearsing the route as planned 
by the Admiralty, and which we have already 
given to our readers, the report takes up suc- 
cessively the subjects of physical observations 
chemical observations, botanical and zoolo 
observations, and miscellaneous operations. 

Under the head of Physical Observations the 
points indicated as worthy of special attention 
are, first, the surface oy oye of the sea, 
as also of the air; these be taken regular- 
ly every two hours during the day and night. 
Second, temperature soundings, and the deter- 
mination not only of the bot tem ture, 
but also of the intermediate corate. or deep- 
water serial soundings those from 250 fathoms 
down to 1250 are considered desirable, after 
Which the intervals are to be filled up in such 
details as may seem important. For this the in- 
strument devised by Mr. Srsmuns is considered 
especially adapted, although it is to be used in 
conjunction with the Cass_La-Mruuer ther- 
mometer, the special object of this being to 











ascertain how far the two instruments are com- 
parable. It is anticipated that the most im- 
portant results will be in the Southern oceans. 

The determination of the movem_ats of the 
ocean are to be discussed under the twofold di- 
vision of surface currents and under-flow, both 
to be prosecuted with the apparatus already 
in use by the Admiralty. Tidal observations 
and bench-marks, the specific gravity of the 
water, the transparency of the water, and the 
relation of barometric pressure to latitude, are 
also to be carefully attended to. 

Under the head of Chemical Observations 
samples of sea-water are to be collected for 
chemical analysis, and portions of dt boiled in 
vacuo, and the amount and nature of the gases 
ascertained. Specimens of the sea-bottom are 
to be brought up, and carefully dried and pre- 
served for future investigation. The gases con- 
tained in the swimming-bladders of fishes caught 
near the surface and at different depths are also 
considered worthy of attention. It is thought 
that determinations of the chlorine in sea-water 
can be made under ordinary circumstances, but 
that no trustworthy analyses of gases can be 
made on board ship, unless in harbor. 

The Botanical work is to include collections of 
plants of all interesting localities, and observa- 
tions upon life, history, and structure in special 
cases. Certain islands are mentioned in the re- 
port, the botany of which is almost unknown. 
Among those indicated are, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, Fernando de Noronha, Trinidad, and 
Martin Vaz (off the Brazilian coast), and Diego 
Ramirez; in the Indian Ocean, the Amirantes, 
Socetra, Prince Edward's, the Crozet, and the 
Marion groups; in the Pacific Ocean, the Mar- 
shall and Caroline islands, Mas-a-fuera, Pitcairn, 
mer pas Antipodes, Emerald, and Macquarie isl- 
ands. 

The indications in regard to botanical research 
are extremely full and ample, and will doubtless 
elicit satisfacto sega. The Zoological in- 
structions are given in rather less detail, on. the 
— that the director, Professor WyviLLE 

HOMSON, is an accomplished zoologist, and has 
had much experience in marine exploration, and 
is fully aware of the desiderata. 

Under the head of Concluding Observations 
attention is invited to the geology of districts 
hitherto pape pet the propriety of takin 
photographs of native races to one scale, and o 
making the necessary observations in regard to 
their personal history and past condition. Col- 
lections of hairs of the unmixed races are con- 
sidered to be valuable. Each station is to have 
a special number associated with it in the regu- 
lar journal of the day’s proceedings, to be noted 
prominently on every thing connected with that 
station, so that in case of labels being lost, or 
other references failing, the conditions of the 
dredging or other observations may be easily 
ascertained by reference to the number in the 
journal. All specimens procured are to be care- 
fully preserved in spirit or otherwise, and packed 
in cases with the contents noted., A diary, giv- 
ing the general proceedings and results of each 
day, is to be kept by the scientific director, with 
the assistance of his secretary, and each member 
of the scientific staff is provided with a note- 
book in which to enter any observations and 
proceedings; this to be submitted to the scien- 
tific director, who will then abstract the results 
and incorporate them, to be sent home to the 
Admiralty at every available opportunity. 

We are Fe to learn that the Hydrographic 
Office at Washington proposes to reprint this 
pamphlet for the use of the United States navy. 





The expedition, under Commander Epwarp 
P. Littie, United States Navy, intended to re- 
new the surveys for an interoceanic canal 
through Nicaragua, is in an advanced state of 
forwardness, and soon leaves for Greytown. 
At that point it will disembark, and proceed 
up the San Juan River to the lake, and after- 
ward Captain Lirte will divide his force into 
two parties of about twenty-five men each for 
the further prosecution of his labors. Dr. J. F. 
BRANSFORD will accompany the expedition in 
the capacfty of surgeon and naturalist, and will, 
it is understood, pay particular attention to col 
lecting zoological specimens. The other officers 
of the expedition will be Lieutenant-Command- 
erScuvu tz and Lieutenant JEFFERSON P. Moser, 
both of whom have seen service in the Darien 
expedition, 


Professor MarsH and party returned on the 
7th of December from the Rocky Mountains and 
Western Kansas, where they had spent the two 
poe months in geological researches. They 

ring back a large number of vertebrate fossils 
fromthe cretaceous and tertiary formations of 
the West, including many new and interest- 
ing mammals, birds, and reptiles. Among the 
treasures secured during the trip was a near- 
ly entire skeleton of Hesperornis regalis Marsh 
(the gigantic a bird of the cretaceous), nu- 
merous remains of pterodactyls, and a second 
species of the peculiar genus of cretaceous birds 
with biconcave vertebre (J . The re- 
mains indicate a bird rather larger than Ichthy- 
ornis dispar Marsh, but of more slender propor- 
tions. It may readily be distinguished from 
that species by the sacrum, which is propor- 
a more elongated, and has the cup of the 
og or vertebral face more deeply concave. 
his species Professor Marsu called Jchthyornis 
celer, and the group of birds now represented by 
the two species constitute the y of Ichthy- 
ornide. 








In an elaborate paper by Brum and WaGyNeEr, 

ublished in PETERMANN’S Mittheilungen, we have 

e result of a careful cy! into the present 
population of the globe, the summation of their 
results being as follows: Europe, 301,600,000; 
a 794,000,000; Australia and Polynesia, 
4,365,000; Africa, 192,520,000; America, 84,524,- 
000; or a total of 1,377,000,000. These figures 
are derived from the estimates or statistics of 
population for the years 1869, 1870, and 1871. 

tn the enumeration of the population of 
towns, London stands at the head, with 3,251,- 
000; next Su-tchoo, in China, with 2,000,000; 
Paris, 1,835,000; Pekin, 1,648,000; Jeddo, 1,554,- 
000; Canton, 1,236,000; Constantinople, 1,075,- 
000; Siang-tau, China, 1,000,000; Tchang-tchou- 
foo, China, 1,000,000 ; New York, 942, ; Vien- 
na, 833,855; Berlin, 825,389. 


General Bawxs has introduced a bill into Con- 
to provide for the determination of the 
Poundary line between the British possessions 





on the Pacific coast and the Territory of Alaska. 
It contemplates the appointment of a commis- 
sioner, a chief astronomer, and a surveyor, to 
act with officers to be named by Great Britain, 
together with an assistant astronomer and sur- 
veyor, a secretary to the commissioner, and a 
clerk to the chief astronomer and surveyor, to 
be appointed by the President. For the purpose 
of aiding in the demarkation of said line, the 
President is authorized to direct the employ- 
ment of the Coast Survey and its officers and 
vessels as he may.deem necessary or useful, and 
he may detail officers of the regular army of the 
— States for the purposes of the expe- 
on. 





The inquiries of Mr. Lrvrnaston Stone, made 
under the direction of Professor Barrp, United 
States Commissioner of Fish and Fisberies, in 
relation to the salmon of California, have re- 
vealed a very remarkable difference in the eggs 
of that species as compared with those of the 
true Salmo salar of the Eastern States. The 
most noticeable fact is their relatively small 
number, the former having 700 to the pound in- 
stead of 1000. The eggs are, of course, appre- 
ciably larger than those of the Atlantic coast, 
being almost equal in size to a common whor- 
tleberry. Owing probably to the higher tem- 
perature of the water, or to other causes, the 
development is much more rapid, since the eye 
spots are visible in the eggs within nineteen 
days after impregnation, and they begin to hatch 
in twenty-four days afterward, making a total 
of only forty-three days as the period of incuba- 


on. 

The hatching water varied in temperature 
from 55° to 65° and even 70° every day, so that 
it is difficult to say what is the average tem- 
perature for the hatching period ; but Mr. STONE 
estimates this at 58° to 60°. Fourteen hours 
out of the twenty-four—namely, from 6 o’clock 
7 to 8 o’clock a.m.—the water averaged near- 

The eggs after spawning were treated accord- 
ing to the dry method of impregnation, and the 
experiments were successful in nearly every in- 
stance. 

Another curious fact noticed by Mr. Stone 
was the entire absence of female grilse, all, of 
the great number observed on the M‘Cloud Riv- 
er, being males; and indeed he remarks that 
he has never seen a female grilse elsewhere, al- 
yr = persons assured him that they had had 
a different experience. 











HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Times have not changed since, many years ago, 
Charles Dickens wrote: 

“The streets were full of motion, and the shops 
were decked out gay! . The New-Year, like an infant 
heir to the whole World, was waited for with welcomes, 

conte and rejoicings. There were books and toys 
for the New-Year, glittering trinkets for the New-Year, 
dresses for the New-Year, schemes of fortune for the 
New-Year: new inventions to beguile it. Its life was 
parceled out in almanacs and pocket-books; the 
coming of its moons and stars and tides was known 
beforehand to the moment....The New-Year, the 
New-Year. Every where the New-Year!” 

With some regrets we may say good-by to 1872, as 
to an old friend who has served us faithfully and well. 
We will not forget him; but since from him we can 
only gather counsel and warning, we turn hopefully 
to his vigorous and helpful successor—1873. 





The Chicago Free Library opens with the New-Year, 
with about six thousand volumes. But the books 
which bave been dorfated are, in many cases, of com- 
paratively little value. There is a great lack of refer- 
ence-books as well as of light literature; and there is 
still plenty of vacant room on the shelves. 





It must be remarkably handy—sometimes—for a 
young scientific student to be in possession of a natu- 
ral microscope. he latest wonder in England is a 
boy with microscopic eyes, When quite young his 
eyes were diseased, and he nearly lost his sight. When 
he recovered it was found that the structure of the 
eye had been essentially changed, and he possessed 
the faculty of seeing minute objects magnified to a 
marvelous degree. Distant objects he can not distin- 
guish ; but the magnifying power of his vision is stat- 
ed at five thonsand diameters. Once he accidentally 
discovered a vast number of infusoria in the water he 
was drinking. The sight so thoroughly frightened 
him that he has never been willing to examine any 
water since. The wonder is how he can help it. 
Probably he resolutely closes his eyes while drinking, 
and considers the dose a necessary evil. 





Dueling is not to be countenanced hereafter by the 
Italian government. Certain participants in recent 
duels have been imprisoned or exiled, and the govern- 
ment has announced its determination to put an end 
to the practice. This is a step in the right direction; 
but public sentiment in-Italy must be educated to re- 


Among the various famous baths of Europe perhaps 
none are more remarkable than the peat baths at Spa, 
in Belgium. They are composed of the peat of that 


black 
look, if once seated in 

Uliating”eflect exerciped by the sem-iguid aaben 

e ends nerves 
LL wpioti—=« °C 

Notwithstanding all the doctor says, we incline to 
the opinion that, for the pleasure of the thing, we 
should choose the simple liquid called water. 


The new cross-town line of horse-cars on Twenty- 
third Street ought to be a success. New York has al- 
ways lacked conveyances across thecity. Thecars are 
small, holding sixteen persons. 


The new Grand Vizier of Turkey is said to have for- 
merly been 8 workman in a tobacco factory, and after- 
ward a waiter in a hotel. He is still noted for his sim- 
ple habits and his strict economy. 


It is well known that when an inventor applies to 
the Patent-office for a patent an exact drawing of the 
new article or device must accompany the application. 
This drawing must be done with great care in India 
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ink, on Bristol-board, ten by fifteen inches in size, with 
one inch as margin. All lines must be clear and sharp, 
and absolutely black, with little shading. The rules of 
the Patent-office are thus strivi in regard to the draw- 
ings to secure facility and legibility in their publica- 
tion. They are reproduced by the photo-lithograph 
process, which involves the production of a photo- 
graphic glass negative from the drawing; and the 
clearer the drawing, the better will be the negative 
and the prints. Three negatives of different sizes are 
produced from each drawing—one of very emal! size 
for the Official Gazette, one of medium size for bound 
volumes of patents, and one of large size for attach- 
ment to the patent when issued. 





At the studio of Miss Edmonia Lewis In Rome there 
are, yet unfinished, a statue of Abraham Lincoln for 
the Central Park, one of John Brown for the Union 
League Club, and one of Longfellow for Yale College. 





John Brown—there are many John Browns, but 
we refer, just now, to Queen Victoria's personal at- 
tendant—was a raw country lad twenty-four years 
ago, and was taken from his father's house to fill a 
humble situation in the royal household. For fofr- 
teen years heserved in an inferior capacity, when, his 
sterling qualities having been discovered, the royal 
favor was shown by his promotion to the post be now 
occupies, His address is not polished, but his frank, 
manly manners, his cheery good nature, and his sturdy- 
independence are singularly attractive. Hie intimate 
knowledge of the country and of the people is of 
great value, and his quick perceptions and presence of 
mind render him a safe guide. On several occasions 
he has rescued the Queen from perilous situations, 





The following anecdote is related of Mr. Greeley, 
who is well known to have been throughout life a 
stanch advocate of temperance. Through all the 
campaign he sat at public dinners and suppers where 
wine and spirit flowed freely, but he never passed the 
bottle or touched the liquor himself. The waiters 
who knew his temperance principles were generally 
puzzled what to do when they came to the row of 
glasses fronting his, plate, as they fronted all others. 
Usually they were directed by a look or gesture of the 
master of ceremonies to pass him by in silence, but 
on one occasion an Irish waiter would not abide such 
an apparent breach of hospitality. 

“Hadn't ye betther take something, Sir, to get up 
an appetite, like, after your long ride, Sir 7” the hos. 
pitable Hibernian whispered to the startled sage. “A 
little brandy-and-water, now, would do ye good—it 
would, upon me soul, Sir.” 

The heartiness of the appeal touched the philoso- 
pher. He recognized the ring of true hospitality in 
its tones, and his heart relented at the idea of depress- 
ing such aterling virtue by a continued refusal. 

“ Brandy-and-water ?” said he. “‘ Well, Pat, I'll take 
half that to oblige you. Give me the water, and let 
some one else have the brandy.” 


Corn is said to b= a cheaper article for fuel in Iowa, 
than wood. A ton of corn is found to be equal for 
heating purposes to a cord of hard wood, and does 
not cost so much there by about three dollars. Has 
any body learned whether wood is a good substitute 
for corn as an article of diet ? 





In speaking. of the establishment of Holly-tree Cof- 
fee-Houses, Mr. Beecher recently remarked : 

“Talk of a temperance reformation—I think that a 
coffee reformation is needed in this country. I have 
traveled all over the length and breadth of this lanu, 
and only in one or two instances have I ever been able 
to get a cup of real good coffee. As a rule, a cup of 
cof » is a swindle and a cheat, and it will a good 
thing if there can be established some places where 
there can be obtained a cup of pure coffee, and good 
bread also.” 


The London Fire Brigade is a less numerous and a 
less expensive department than that of New York 
city, though London is so much larger than New York. 








If prophets concerning the Hoosic Tunnel are cor- 
rect, on October 18, 1873, there will be an opening 
through Hoosic Mountain from east to west. A junc- 
tion was recently effected between the headings from 
the eastern side and from the central shaft. 


Are the Egyptian Pyramide at lengti to serve a nee- 
ful purpose? We see it stated that they are to be con- 
verted into light-houses for the benefit of seilora on 
the Nile, 


An appeal will probably soon be made to the public 
to provide private letter-boxes, or other vafe recepta- 
cles where mail matter can be quickly deposited by 
the carriers. There is great delay in the delivery of 
letters, and it seems necessary to devise some method 
by which it can be more speedily accomplished. 


The Vermont Legislature has passed a sensible act, 
punishing with a fine any person who points fire-arms 
at anotherin sport. If any injury results, the facetious 
sportsman is liable to imprisonment for two years. 





An exchange gives a long account of one Henrietta 
Robinson, who about twenty years ago was accused of 
poisoning a man and a woman in Troy, New York, 
and was convicted and sentenced to death, but ihe sen- 
tence was commuted to imprisonment for life. She 
was styled at the time the “ Veiled Murderess,” as she 
kept herself closely veiled in court and in prison, and 


-would neither show her face nor give any account of 


herself or her family. She bas now been eighteen 
years in Sing Sing, and generally enjoys good health 
and spirits, and preserves her good looks. She was a 
very handsome woman when she went to prison, and 
was supposed to belong to some high family either in 
England or Ireland. She has never yet breathed a word 
in regard to her family which has reached the public, 
She is called “ Mrs. Robinson” by the other convicts, 
who one and all entertain for her the deepest respect. 
Having been uniformly plary in conduct, she has 
been granted many trifling privileges not allowed te 

prisoners. Her cell ie a curiosity in its way, 
It is represented to be a miniature conservatory, em- 
bracing some rare floral productions, It is aisé embe!- 
lished with many other evidences of refined taste and 
culture. She is more communicative to the chaplain 
of the prison than any one else, and toward him she 
occasionally throws off a portion of her habitual re- 
serve. It is even supposed she has made some impor- 
tant communications to him under the seal of secrecy, 
and he states that before many months shall have 
passed there possibly may be more disclosures given 
to the public in regard to her case, which will present 
her in a different light than that in which she has here- 
tofore stood. This chaplain, who attended her trial, 
has always expressed a belief in her entire innocence 
of the fearful crime for which she was convicted. 
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1. Original Casing Stone from North Side. 


THE GREAT PYRAMID. 

I'ne interesting illustrations on this page are 
engraved from sketches from the pencil of Mr. 
Joun Drxon, who, in conjunction with his broth- 
er, Mr. Waynman Dixon, and Dr. Grant, the 
English physician in Cairo, has recently made 
some very important discoveries in and about the 
Pyramids of Ghizeh. 

Chis group of Pyramids consists of three, two 
of which exceed in their dimensions ali other 
structures of the kind. In the early Egyptian 
dynasties the capital, Memphis, stood about ten 
miles above Cairo, on the west bank of the Nile. 
rhe burial-places of the teeming multithdes with 


which that fertifle country was peopled were | 
| tion of stone from the quarries a eauseway was 


along the edge of the rocky tract known as the 
Libyan range. The tombs were excavated in 
the solid rock, and built up, according to the 
wealth and rank of the dead, with the material 
at hand. Over the tombs of the kings were 
raised the Pyramids. Modern investigations 
have shown the date of these enormous struc- 
tures to be about 2500 s.c. Each one was 
commenced over a sepulchral chamber in the 
rock: and during the lifetime of the monarch 
for whom it was intended the work of building 
up the structure went on—a very low and nar- 
row passage-way to the sepulchre being kept 
open. On the death and burial of the king the 
last layers were finished off and the passage-way 
closed up 

Che Great Pyramid covers at present an area 
of between twelve and thirteen acres, the side of 
its square measuring 746 feet; its height is 450 
feet Its dimensions have been reduced from 





2. Granite Ball, 1 lb. 3 oz. weight. 


a base of 764 feet and a height of 480 feet by 
the removal of the outer portions to furnish 
stone for the building of Cairo. The stones of 
which these enormous piles were constructed are 
huge blocks of red or syenitic granite, varying 
in thickness from two to four feet, and their 
transportation to the Pyramids and adjustment 
in their proper places indicate a surprising de- 
gree of mechanical skill. Herovorvs states 
that the Great Pyramid was built by CHEops, 
who stopped all other works connected with re- 
ligious rites, and compelled his people, to the 
number of 100,000 at a time, to labor at this vast 
undertaking ; at the end of every three months 
their places were supplied by the same number 
of fresh workmen. To facilitate the transporta- 


built, 3000 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 48 feet 
in height; ten years were required for its com- 
pletion. ‘Twenty years more were consumed in 


| the construction of the Pyramid itself. 








To quarry and transport the immense blocks 
of granite used in the construction of the Pyra- 
mids must have called into play no little engi- 
neering and mechanical skill, notwithstanding 
the vast number of workmen employed, and it 
would seem that some mechanical appliance 
of which we are ignorant must have been known 
to the ancient Egyptians. The probability of 
this is strengthened by the fact that cavities in 


| the stones have been discovered which have the 


appearance of having been worn by huge derricks 
turning in them. Heroporvus states that the 
stones were raised from layer to layer by ma- 
chines, of which, however, he does not give a 
description. ‘The Pyramids were finished by a 


THE GRAND GALLERY. 


8. Piece of Cedar, apparently a Measure. 





smooth facing of small stones and cement, which 
in the case of the Great Pyramid has been nearly 
all removed. 

It is not known when the Pyramids were first 
explored in modern times, but it is supposed 
they were rifled by Camsyses, who is mentioned 
by Heroporvs as having opened ancient sepul- 
chres at Memphis. They were visited and de- 
scribed by BEeLontus, a.p. 1553, and more re- 
cently by many travelers and savants. The late 
discoveries by the Messrs. Dixon and Dr. GRANT 
are peculiarly interesting. ‘Two hitherto un- 
opened channels, carefully formed in the solid 
masonry, have been discovered close to the lower 
or Queen’s Chamber of the Great Pyramid. On 
an opening being made into them, the relics of 
which we give an engraving were found. 

Where these curious channels lead to, and 
what was their object, will doubtless afford an 
interesting subject of discussion to some of our 
learned societies. At the present day weights 
of a very similar description to the granite ball 
are in use in Egypt, and in all probability this an- 
swered a similar purpose 4300 years ago, in the 
scales of one of the retailers of the £160,000 
worth of onions which history tells us formed 
part of the food consumed by the workmen en- 
gaged in the building. The bronze hook is a 
tool of some description ; and the piece of wood, 
in excellent preservation, bears upon it curious 
marks and indications of being a measure. Al- 
together they possess remarkable interest, not 
alone on account of their vast.antiquity, but from 
the evidence they are likely to afford as to the 
correctness of the many theories formed by Sir 
Isaac Newron and others as to the weights and 
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4. Bronze Instrument, with portion of the Wooden Handle adhering to it. 


measures in use by the builders of the Pyramids. 
The position in which they were found shows 
that they must have been left there while the 
work was going on, and at an early period of 
its construction. 

The Casing Stone is also an interesting relic. 
Before the Saracen caliphs had stripped the 
Great Pyramid of its covering to help in the 
building of their Moslem temples and palaces in 
Cairo it presented to the eye the polished sur- 
face and true proportions of a beautiful and 
regular geometrical figure. Colonel Howarp 
Vyse records that, having with immense labor 
cut through the mounds of débris that encumber 
the base of the venerable monument, he discov- 
ered two only of these original casing stones in 
situ. Being too heavy to remove, he covered 
them up again to save them from the destsuctive 
hammers of tourists, and there they remain hid- 
den to this day. Exploring among these rub- 
bish heaps, Mr. Waynman Drxon lately discov- 
ered this loose specimen, just in time to save its 
being broken up and used by the Arabs in build- 
ing near there. This stone is just twenty-five 
inches long, the exact dimensions, according to 
Professor P1azz1 Smytu, the Astronomer Royal 
of Scotland, of the ancient Pyramid cubit. ‘The 
stone has been sent to Professor SmyTH as an 
appropriate present. 

he two interior views will be readily recog- 
nized by Egyptian travelers: one as ‘‘ ‘The En- 
trance to the Great Pyramid ;” while to those 
who have been bold enough to go inside, the 
other will vividly recall the scramble up the 
gloomy recesses and the slippery floor of ‘* The 
Grand Gallery.” 
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DISCOVERIES IN THE GREAT EGYPTIAN PYRAMID. 
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JESUIT AGGRESSIONS. | 
MERMILLOD AND KREMENZ, 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


Notuine might seem more preposterous than 
that open war which the Pope is waging against 
the German empire and almost every other Eu- 
ropean government, when we contrast the weak- 
ness of the papacy with the number and vigor of 
its foes. Yet, unhappily for the peace of nations, 
the Pope has his real strength in the centre of 
his enemies’ strongholds, Superstition outlives 
the rise and fall of civil governments ; it spreads 
like a malaria over minds dulled by ignorance 
or enfeebled by licentious luxury. — The-revival 
of the papal power is the most striking trait in 
modern history; it is the natural result of the 
renewal of the order of the Jesuits. A century 
ago the chief Catholic powers ynited to suppress 
the dangerous society of Loroua. It was dis- 
solved by a papal brief; its members were ex- 
pelled from France, Spain, and Portugal. They 
found refuge in various Protestant countries, but 
it seemed little likely that the Jesuits would ever 
again revive their unity or regain that enormous 
political power which had made them the terror 
of kings and the scourge of the people. For 
forty years the order ceased to exist; meantime 
the world made rapid strides toward a new civ- 
ilization. 'The American Revolution broke out, 
and the liberal party in France, set free from the 
papal control, aided the revolted colonies. The 
French Revolution followed. The papacy sank 
into a feeble dependency of NaPoLeon’s empire. 
The Romish Church lost much of its arrogance 
and all its terrors. It seemed about to learn in 
humiliation and suffering a purer faith, and to 
resume once more a close resemblance to that 
early Christianity which it had so long perse- 
cuted and derided. Yet this was not to be. In 
1814 the reactionary powers of Europe restored 
the Pope. The Pope restored the Jesuits. The 
civil governments saw no danger in the renewal 
of the authority of the feeble Italian bishop who 
had for so many years seemed the shadow of a 
greatness forever lost; nor did Austria, Prussia, 
or England suppose that in the return of the ex- 
iled Jesuits to their dismantled college at Rome 
lay the source of the revival of the imperious su- 
premacy of the papacy, and the creation of a 
spiritual despotism which was to shake to their 
centres the proudest dynasties of Europe. 

Of all the Protestant powers Prussia had 
shown the most ready sympathy for the fallen 
Jesuits. When the Pope denounced them, and 
every Catholic government had driven them 
from its borders with shouts of execration, when 
they were banished from Austria and Bavaria, 
from France and Spain, and no Roman Cath- 
olic. bishop or priest ventured to lament the 
fate of the unpopular order, or to raise the cry 
of persecution, Frepertck the Great invited 
them to his dominions. He even professed a 
kind of fondness for them, as one might fondle 
a tame panther or tiger. He wrote of them 
to Votrarire as his ‘*‘ excellent Jesuits,” and 
Vottatre, who about this time was invest- 
ed with a high post in a religious fraternity, 
and went solemnly to mass, was no less well 
disposed toward the unscrupulous fraternity. 
He had been educated by the Jesuits, and was 
not afraid of their moral or literary rivalry. He 
had possibly learned under their tuition his own 
habit of utter disregard for the notion of an 
overruling law of honesty. FRrepericKk al- 
lowed the Jesuits to found their schools in Sile- 
sia. They grew wealthy and powerful. Through 
the fierce struggles of the French Revolution, 
which they had done so much to produce and to 
imbitter, they passed their forty years of disper- 
sion chiefly under the shelter of Protestant Prus- 
sia. Here they have ever lived secure and at 
peace. More than once chased from France, 
Spain, Rome, for their dangerous intrigues, ex- 
pelled from Russia for fanatical violation of the 
law, feared in England, and distrusted in America, 
Prussia has never lost its friendship for the Jesuits 
until at last it has discovered their ingratitude. 

In 1814, indeed, the condition of the Jesuits 
seemed hopeless. They were dissolved by a pa- 
pal decree. The enormous wealth of the society 
had been confiscated in all Catholic lands. ‘The 
members of the order were fugitives, living on 
the toleration of Protestants, when, suddenly, 
it seems to have struck the leaders of the papal 
councils at Rome that the society of Loroxa 
might prove a powerful agent in reviving the 
shattered elements of the papacy. The Pope re- 
called them. They came back from their Prot- 
estant homes to assemble in their deserted col- 
lege. But they had learned nothing in exile and 
suffering, and it was soon found that the Jesuits 
of the nineteenth century were as fanatical and 
as dangerous as had been those who, in the close 
of the eighteenth, were covered with the anathe- 
mas of Pope and bishops. They at once led the 
way in the revival of the papal power. Its gross- 
est superstitions were renewed and enforced. The 
worship of Mary was made the symbol of Roman 
faith. Pilgrimages, visions, and miracles, which 
had been langhed out of educated Europe, were 
revived. The Jesuits grew rich and luxurious 
on the profits of death-bed legacies and enforced 
contributions. ‘They became once more anima- 
ted politicians. ‘They made their way back into 
France, Spain, Austria, and Italy. NAapPoLEon 
II[., in the height of his power, gave them the 
chief share in edueating his people. They pene- 
trated into Switzerland and South America. 
They ruled the elections and plundered the 
treasury of New York. Pope Pius IX. fell into 
their hands, and in 1870 they assembled a papal 
council, at which the wildest extravagance of 
medieval superstition was overleaped : the pon- 
tiff was declared infallible, the doctrines of 
Lovoua were ingrafted upon the papal creed, 
and the Jesuits ruled the Romish Church. Such 
has been the. sudden revival of the power of the 
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KASPAR MERMILLOD, BISHOP OF HEBRON. 


Jesuits. ‘Their fierce audacity has conquered 
all their foes. The Gallican bishops, who once 
anathematized them, they have reduced to tim- 
orous obedience ; the German bishops are their 
abject instruments. The American bishops, who 
hold the rich possessions of the Papal Church 
among us, are appointed by the Jesuits. New 
York swarms with Jesuit schools and colleges, 
emissaries and periodicals, ‘The papacy has 
been transformed into the society of Lorowa, 
and the doctrine of implicit obedience rules the 
great host of the Romish priesthood in every 
land that admits the authority of the Pope. 
Why the Jesuits should be less dangerous to 








| 








the peace of nations in 1872 than they were in 
1772 can scarcely be conceived. A hundred 
years ago they were denounced by the Roman 
Catholic Church and all the Catholic powers of 
Europe as the common foes of civil government ; 
Pope, bishops, kings, united in demanding their 
suppression. Now they have grasped the control 
of the Papal Church, and are meditating their 
revenge, Their ingratitude equals their audacity. 
Their first aim on their return to power was to 
inflict fatal wounds upon the prosperity of Prus- 
sia, which had once been their only friend. The 
German authorities assert that the Jesuits excited 
Napo.eon III. to assail Germany, and invited 














DR. PHILIPP KREMENZ, BISHOP OF ERMELAND. 








| him within its borders; that they enforced the 


doctrine of papal infallibility to check the prog- 
ress of German thought. ‘The German empire 
has insisted upon their suppression, and at once 
the whole Romish Church raises the ery of per- 
secution. It assails Germany for doing what 
itself once declared necessary for the peace of 
Christendom, and defends with all its spiritual 
arms a dangerous association that it once led the 
way in suppressing. The German empire has 
found it necessary to restrain by stringent laws 
the papal influence as guided by the Jesuits ; 
the Jesuitical faction has declared open waf 
against the German empire. ‘‘'This empire,” 
exclaims the New York Catholic World, ‘has 
enemies at home as well as abroad ; all Catholics 
are its enemies; and the Jesuits are in the van.” 

In Germany the bishops have already, by the 
arts of the Jesuits, been placed in opposition to 
their native government. ‘The dogma of infal 
libility has produced its necessary fruits. Of the 
contumacious prelates one of the most noted is 
KREMENZ, Bishop of Ermeland, in Eastern Prus- 
sia. He has always been known as a friend of 
the Poles, an opponent of the Prussian policy. 
He published his ban of excommunication against 
all who refused to accept the dogma of infalli- 
bility. He violated the public law. The Prussian 
ministry required him to withdray his ban and 
declare that he would submit to the civil govern- 
ment. The bishop refuses to obey except in civil 
matters; he holds that in spiritual affairs the 
Church is above the law. The Prussian minister 
has withheld his salary, the papal press defends 
the bishop, and Kremenz has been made notori 


| ous as one of the martyrs in the cause of papal 


supremacy. The German bishops have united in 


| a league against their government ; the dogma of 


infallibility furnishes the only ground of quarrel ; 
the cunning Jesuits have already succeeded in 
disturbing the peace of Germany, and in perfect 
ing one of those mad schemes against the wel- 
fare of the people for which Pope, priests, and 
kings strove to destroy them acentury ago. They 
have already covered all Central Europe with dis- 
cord, terror, and the omens of a religious war. 

Bishop MERMILLOpD is another of the agents, 
and perhaps victims, of the arts of the Jesuits, 
He has been used to arouse a religious excite- 
ment in republican Switzerland. Soon after the 
publication of the dogma of infallibility the Swiss 
government found it necessary to close the Jes- 
uit schools within its borders, and forbid the 
Jesuits from teaching. The republic could not 
suffer with safety the doctrine of the papal su- 
premacy in all spiritual affairs—a doctrine which 
is certain to include finally all temporal mat- 
ters—to be impressed upon the minds of its chil- 
dren; yet the papal leaders never forgave the 
affront. The Jesuit counselors of the Pope have 
resolved to awaken religious discord in Switzer- 
land. They easily found the pretext of a quar- 
rel. Geneva and Lausanne had heretofore been 
united under one Romish bishop. The Pope 
separated them without asking permission of the 
Swiss government, and MeRMILLOpD was made 
Bishop of the new diocese of Geneva. He was 
already known as a friend of the Napoleonic 
dynasty in France, and had been suspected of 
favoring the seizure of Savoy by the French. 
The Swiss government at once forbade him to 
act. When he persisted they withdrew his sal- 
ary. The Pope, the Jesuits, and the Roman Cath- 
olic bishops of Switzerland defend the cause of 
MERMILLOD, and the republic is already agitated 
by a violent religious quarrel. But the bold re- 
publicans have struck the enemy of freedom a 
vital blow. They have decreed that no priest 
shall minister to a congregation unless he has 
been elected by the people, and has taken an 
oath of obedience to the civil government. The 
schools have been secularized, the authority of 
the Pope has been made subordinate to the fun- 
damental laws of the state. Thus Switzerland 
and the infallible pontiff have entered upon an 
inexpiable war, and “‘ the Jesuits are in’the van.” 

Dishonesty has always been the ruling trait 
of Jesuitism. The system offers no room for 
that conception of strict integrity and that un- 
bending truthfulness which lie at the base of all 
true human progress. It was only recently that 
a Jesuit made his way into Corea, professing to 
belong to the Corean nobility. Disguise, sub- 
terfuge, and ‘‘ pious frauds” have in every age 
marked the missionary labors of the ambitious 
society; and in their war upon modern govern- 
ments, in all their political enterprises, the most 
dangerous weapon of the Jesuits will be their 
contempt for moral law. It is against this 
trait of Jesuitism that Germany and Switzer 
land have praqvided their most rigorous legisla- 
tion; and they have found that the only way to 
oppose their foes with success is to suppress them 
altogether. No Jesuit is permitted to teach or 
preach in Switzerland or Germany under any dis- 
guise or in any form; they have proved them- 
selves unworthy of honorable confidence, are 
bound by no oath, nor restrained by any emo- 
tion of gratitude or any impulse of self-respect. 
But, unhappily for the future peace of mankind, 
the Jesuits rule over the Roman Church, appoint 
or overawe its bishops, guide its policy, and di- 
rect an immense spiritual organization whose 
obedient followers are found in every land. 
Jesuitism is no longer a single element in Ro- 
man Catholicism, but pervades and controls all 
its operations. And hence’ every civil govern- 
ment must in future see in the Roman Catholic 
Church its secret or its open fgg. It must either 
consent to submit to the authority of an Italian 
priest its system of education, its conceptions of 
faith and morals, its political and domestic in- 
stitutions, or prepare to defend them by such 
means as remain in its power. 

Our own country lies almost defenseless be- 
fore the assaults of the Jesuits. 
Catholic population is enslaved and overawed by 
the new doctrine of papal infallibility. Every 
Roman Catholic bishop is the servile agent of 
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the Italian Pope; the immense property of the 
Romish Church among us is controlled by the 
papal bishops: the Romish voters have long 
been arrayed in a distinet political party; and 
Roman Catholic officials have recently robbed 
New York of $60,000,000. The Roman Catholic 
faction even strove to take possession of the 
general government, and but for the rising in- 
dignation of the people-would have placed their 
corrupt instruments in control of the national 
treasury. The dishonesty of the Jesuits has al- 
ready tainted the sources of our civilization. It 
is time for our legislators to imitate the exam- 
ples of Switzerland and Germany, and see that 
the republic is saved. 

In our own State the measures necessary to 
be adopted seem, first, to enforce general edu- 
cation in the principles of good morals and re- 
publicanism; second, to repeal the law of 
1863, which gives to the Roman Catholic bishops 
the control of the property of every Romish 
church; third, to withdraw all grants to sec- 
tarian charities ; fourth, to prosecute with vigor 
those officials, elected by the Romish vote, 
who brought ruin and dishonor to the city of 
New York. Let no man be spared, whether Re- 
publican or Democrat, who has shared in any 
degree in the. plunder of the community. But 
all laws will prove useless, and even education 
may fail of its effect, unless the press of our city 
and country unites to repress the movements of 
aggressive Jesuitism. It is knowledge, truth- 
fulness, and resolute and unconquerable honesty 
that can alone repel the common foe ot civiliza- 
tion; and it may be hoped that the year 1874 
will witness a perfect suppression of the danger- 
ous society which in 1774 was condemnad by its 
** infallible’ Pope, by the common voice of civil- 
ized man, and whose recent exploits in exciting 
discord, war, and political immorality in Europe 
and America are worthy of its most prosperous 
days. 





SAPPHIRES. 


Wuewn an American speaks of a Sapphire, he uses, 
without probably knowing it, a word common to all the 
tongues which men of his branch of the human family 


have spoken from the land and the times of Moses and 
of Job down to our own days. The Sapphire is iden- 
tical in composition with the Ruby, differing from it 
-only in color. The Ruby is as red as blood. The Sap- 
phire is as blue as the sky. Of course we speak of the 
perfect Ruby and of the perfect Sapphire. A really 
fine Sapphire is much more easily found than a really 
tine Ruby, and fine Sapphires of a very large size are 
not uncommon, while a fine Ruby of a very large size 
is almost unknown out of the East. Messrs. Starn & 
Manovs, 22 John St. (up stairs), among not a few beau- 
tiful Sapphires, have just now one which is simply de- 
licioug in color, in lustre, and what is very rare in bril- 
liancy. The perfect Sapphire should have, by artificial 
light, ag well as by day, the pure and positive blue color 
»f the richest clear blue velvet. If it be mixed with 
black or with purple, it may be a fine stone otherwise, 
but it fails of the perfection and price of the ideal Sap- 
phire— that which the ungallant Hebrews who held 


that the Tables delivered at Sinai were of Sapphire, 
described as the “‘ male Sapphire,” to distinguish it 
from the pale bine of the “‘ female Sapphire.” Brown- 


ing has adopted this phrase in his striking picture of 
the tiara of King Saul, 
“The jewels that woke in his turban, 

At once—with a start 

Ail the lordly male Sapphires—and Rubies 

Cogrageous at heart.” 
No gem is more poetic, or has more picturesque and 
romantic associations, than the Sapphire. The Greeks 


held it sacred to Apollo, and esteemed it a remedy 
against fevers. Even Christian St. Jerome, comment- 
ing upon its mention by Isaiah, says of it, that “it pro, 


cures favor with princes, pacities enemies, frees from 
enchantment and malice, and obtains freedom from 
captivity.”-—[Com.] 








To Exorv. rs Improvement is the leading element 
of this country, and no other article of labor-saving 
machinery has equaled in this respect the sewing- 
machine iu rapid strides of improvement. Among 
them the New W i Under-Feed Machine may be 
counted the leading one in this connection. Mr. W. 
G. Wilson, its inventor, and President of the Company 
that manufactures it, makes its improvement his con- 
stant study. Every thing has been added to it that 
constant experimenting and science could suggest, and 
it is offered to the public to-day without an equal for 
family use Light, rapid, beautiful, durable, and per- 
fect, the Wilson holds the leading place among the 
best sewing-imachines in use. Go and see it. Sales- 
room af 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States. The Company want agents 


in country towns.—[Com.]} 


Facts For THe Lapres. — Mrs. Rev. W. V. 
MIcuiGan, Cambridge, Ohio, has saved with her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine hun- 
dreds of dollars in the last ten years, without a 
cent for repairs. See the new Improvements 
and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com. ]} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
Frecklce, and Tan, use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lo- 
tion. Sold by Druggiste everywhere. 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE PACE, 


Blackheads, and Fleshworms, use Perry’s Improved 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy—the Great Skin Med- 
icine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
tologist, 49 Bond Street, New York. 





Frve CENTS PAID OUT for a 


SILVER TIP 
for a pair of Shoes, adds more to their value than one 
dollar expended in any other way. 





O CONVINCE YOU of the great popularity of th 

CABLE SCRE WIRE : “ 

on need only see the base imitations and vain at- 

empts to get up something similar, Genuine goods 
have the Patent Stamp. 











WORE; 
Or, CHRISTIE'S EXPERIMENT. 


By Lovisa M. Atcorrt. 


Author of “Little Women,” ‘ Old-Fashioned 
Girl,” ‘‘ Little Men,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER I. 
CHRISTIR. 
66 UNT BETSEY, there’s going to be 
new Declaration of Independence.” 

‘Bless and save -us, what do you mean, 
child?” And the startled old lady precipitated 
a pie into the oven with destructive haste. 

“‘T mean that, being of age, I am going to 
take care of myself, and not be a burden any 
longer. Uncle wishes me out of the way; thinks 
I ought to go, and sooner or later will tell me 
so. I don’t intend’to wait for that, but, like the 
people in fairy tales, travel away into the world 
and seek my fortune. I know I can find it.” 

Christie emphasized her speech by energetic 
demonstrations in the bread-trough, kneading 
the dough as if it was-her destiny, and she was 
shaping it to suit herself; while Aunt Betsey 
stood listening, with uplifted pie-fork, and as 
much astonishment as her placid face was capa- 
ble of expressing. As the girl paused, with a 
decided thump, the old lady exclaimed: 

‘*What crazy idee you got into your head 
now ?” x 

‘* A very sane and sensible one, that’s got to 
be worked out; so please listen to it, ma’am, I’ve 
had it a good while. I’ve thought it over thor- 
oughly, and I’m sure it’s the right thing for me 
to do. I'm old enough to take care of myself; 
and if I'd been a boy, I should have been told to 
do it long ago. I hate to be dependent, and 
now there's no need of it; I can’t bear it any 
longer. If you were poor, I would not leave 
you, for I never forget how kind you have been 
to me. I am a burden to him, and I must go 
where I can take care of myself. I can't be 
happy till I do, for there’s nothing here for me. 
I'm sick of this dull town, where the one idea is 
to eat, drink, and get rich. I don’t find any 
friends to help me as I want to be helped, or any 
work that I can do well; so let me go, Aunty, 
and find my place, wherever it is.” 

“But I do need you, deary; and you mustn't think 
Uncle don't like you. He does, only he don’t show it, 
aud when your odd ways fret him, he ain’t pleasant, 
Iknow. Idon't see why you can’t be contented : I've 
lived here all my days, and never found the place lone- 
some, or the folks unneighborly,” and Aunt Betsey 
looked perplexed by the new idea, 

“Yon and I are very different, ma’am. There was 
more yeast put into my composition, I guess; and, aft- 
er standing quiet in a warm corner so long, I begin to 
ferment, and ought to be kneaded up in time, so that 
I may turn out a wholesome loaf. Yon can’t do this; 
80 let me go where it can be done, else I shall turn sour 
and good for nothing. Does that make the matter 
any clearer?” And Christie's serious face relaxed into 
a smile as her aunt's eye went from her to the nicely- 
molded loaf offered as an illustration. 

“I see what you mean, Kitty, but I never thonght 
on't before. You be better riz than me, though, let me 
tell you: too much emptins makes bread poor stuff, like 
baker's trash ; and too much working up makes it 
hard and dry. Now fly around, for the big oven is 
most het, and this cake takes a sight of time in the 
mixin’.” 

“You havn't said I might go, Aunty,” began the girl, 
after a long pause devoted by the old lady to the prep- 
aration of some compound which seemed to require 
great nicety of measurement in its ingredients: for 
when she replied, Aunt Betsey curiously interlarded 
her speech with audible directions to herself from the 
receipt-book before her. 

“T ain't no right to keep you, dear, ef you choose to 
(take a pinch of salt). I’m sorry you ain't happy, and 
think you might ef you’d only (beat eggs, six yolks and 
whites together). But ef you can’t, and feel that you 
need (two cups of sngar), only speak to Uncle, and ef 
he says (a squeeze of fresh lemon), go, my dear, and 
take my blessin’ with you (not forgettin’ to cover with 
a piece of paper).” 

Christie's langh echoed throngh the kitchen; and 
the old lady smiled benignly, quite unconscious of the 
cause of the girl’s merriment. 

“TI shall ask Uncle to-night, and I know he won't 
object. Then I shall write to see if Mrs. Flint has a 
room for me, where I can stay till I get something to 
do. There is plenty of work in the world, and I'm not 
afraid of it; so you'll soon hear good news of me. 
Don't look sad, for you know I never could forget you, 
even if 1 should become the greatest lady in the land.” 
And Christie left the prints of two floury but affec- 
tionate hands on the old lady’s shoulders, as she kissed 
the wrinkled face that had never worn a frown to her. 

Full of hopeful fancies, Christie salted the pans and 
buttered the dough in pleasant forgetfulness of all mun- 
dane affairs, and the ludicrous dismay of Aunt Bet- 
sey, who followed her about, rectifying her mistakes, 
and watching over her as if this sudden absence of 
mind had roused suspicions of her sanity. 

* “ I want to go away, and get my own living, *| 
you please,” was Christie’s abrupt beginnin they 
sat around the evening fire. aettiin . 

** Hey ! what's that ?” said Uncle Enos, rousing from 
the doze he was enjoying, with a candle in perilous 
proximity to his newspaper and his nose. 

Christie repeated her request, and was much relieved 


when, after a meditative stare, the old man briefly an- 
swered : 


“ Wal, go ahead.” 

“I was afraid you might think it rash or silly, sir.”’ 

“T think it’s the best-thing you could do; andl like 
your good sense in pupposin’ on’t.” 

“Then I may really go.” 

“*Soon's ever you like. Don’t pester me about it 
till you're ready; then I'll give you a little suthing to 
aa off yl And Uncle Enos returned to “The 

armer’s Friend,” as if cattle more resting 
than kindred. oa we 

Christie was accustomed to this curt speech and 
careless manner—had expected nothing more cordial ; 
and, turning to her aunt, said, rather bitterly : . 

Didn't I tell you he'd be glad to have me go? No 








matter! When I've done something to be proud of, 


he will be as glad to see me back again.” Then her 
voice changed, her eyes kindled, and the firm lips soft- 
ened with a smile. 

“ Yes, Ill try my experiment ; then I'll get rich ; 
found a home for girls like myself; or, better still, be 
a Mra. Fry, a Florence Nightingale, or—” 

“ How are you on for stockins, dear ?” 

Christie’s castles ip the air vanished at the prosaic 
question ; but,’after a blank look, she answered pleas- 
antly: 

“Thank you for bringing me down to my feet again, 
when I was soaring away too far and too fast. I'm 
poorly off, ma’am; but if you are knitting these for 
me, I shall certainly start on a firm foundation.” And, 
leaning on Aunt Betsey's knee, she patiently discussed 
the wardrobe question from hose to head-gear. 

“Don’t you think you could be contented any way, 
Christie, ef I make the work lighter, and leave you 
more time for your books and things?” asked the old 
lady, loth to lose the one youthful element in her qui- 
et life. 

“No, ma‘am, for I can’t find what fwant here,” was 
the decided answer. 

“ What do you want, child?” 

“Look in the fire, and I'll try to show you.” 

The old lady obediently turned her spectacles that 
way, and Christie said in a tone half serious, half play- 
fal: 
“ Do you see those two logs? Well, that one smoul- 
dering dismally away in the corner is what my life is 
now ; the other blazing and singing is what I want my 
life to be.” 

“ Bless me, what an idee! They are both a-burnin’ 
where they are put, and both will be ashes to-mor- 
row; so what difference does it make?” 

Christie smiled at the literal old lady; but, follow- 
ing the fancy that pleased her, she added earnestly : 

“I know the end is the same; but it does make a 
difference how they turn to ashes, and how I spend 
my life. That log, with its one dull spot of fire, gives 
neither life nor warmth, but lies sizzling despondent- 
ly among the cinders. But the other glows from end 
to end with cheerful little flames that go singing up 
the chimney with a pleasant sound. Its light fills the 
room and shines out into the dark; its warmth draws 
us nearer, making the hearth the cosiest place in the 
house, and we shall all miss the friendly blaze when 
it dies. Yes,” she added, as if to herself, ‘I hope my 
life may be like that, so that whether it be long or 
short, it will be useful ‘and cheerful while it lasts, will 
be missed when it ends, and leave someteing behind 
besides ashes.” P 

Though she only half understood them, the girl’s 
words touched the old lady, and made her look anx- 
iously at the eager young face gazing so wistfully into 
the fire. 

“A good smart \lowing up with the bellusses would 
make the green ck burn most as weil as the dry one 
after a spell. I guess contentedness is the bellus for 
young folks, ef they would only think so.” 

“I dare say you are right, Aunty, but I want to try 
for myself; and if I fail, I'll come back and follow your 
advice. Young folks always have discontented fits, 
you know. Didn't you when you were a girl?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder ef 1 did; but Enos came aleng, 
and I forgot ‘em." 

“My Enos has not come along yet, and never may; 
so I'm not going to sit and wait for any man to give 
me independence, if I can earn it for myself.” Anda 
quick glance at the gruff, gray old man in the corner 
plainly betrayed that, in Christie’s opinion, Aunt Bet- 
sey made a bad bargain when she exchanged her girl- 
ish aspirations for a man whose sou! was in his pocket. 

**Jest like her mother, full of hifalutin notions, dis- 
contented and sot in her own idees; a poor capital to 
start a fortin’ on.” * 

Christie's eye met that of her uncle peering over the 
top of his paper with an expression that always tried 
her patience. Now it was like a dash of cold water 
on her enthusiasm, and her face fell as she answered 
quickly: 

* . . . . . 

“There, there, dear, hev a good cry, and forgit about 
it,” purred Aunt Betsey, as the heavy footsteps creak- 
ed away, for the good sou! had a most old-fashioned 
and dutiful awe of her lerd and master. 

“] shan't cry but act; for it is high time I was off. 
I've stayed for your sake ; now I’m more trouble than 
comfort, and away I go. Good-night, my dear old 
aunty, and don’t look troubled, for I'll be a lamb while 
I stay.” 

Having kissed the old lady, Christie swept her work 
away, and sat down to write the letter which was the 
first step toward freedom. When it was done, she 
drew near to her friendly confidante, the fire, and till 
late into the night sat thinking tenderly of the past, 
bravely of the present, hopeful of the future. Twenty- 
one to-morrow, and her inheritance a head, a heart, a 
pair of hands; also the dower of most New England 
girls, intelligence, courage, and common-sense, many 
practical gifts, all hidden under the shy pride that soon 
melts in a genial atmosphere, much romance and en- 
thusiasm, and the spirit which can rise to heroism 
when the great moment comes. 

- = . = * . 7 

Christie looked back over the long, lonely years she 
had spent in the old farm-house, plodding to school 
and church, and doing her tasks with kind Aunt Bet- 
sey while a child; and slowly growing into girlhood, 
with a world of romance locked up in a heart hungry 
for love, and a larger, nobler life. 

She had tried to appease this hunger in many ways, 
but found little help. Her father’s old books were all 
she could command, and these she wore out with much 
reading. Inheriting his refined tastes, she found noth- 
ing to attract her in the society of the common-place 
and often eoarse people about her. She tried to like 
the buxom girls whose one ambition was to “get 
married,” and whose subjects of conversation were 
“smart bonnets” and “nice dresses.” She tried to 
believe that the admiration and regard of the bluff 
young farmers were worth striving for; but when one 
well-to-do neighbor laid his acres at her feet, she 
found it impossible to accept for her life's companion 
&@ man whose soul was wrapped up in prize cattle and 
big turnips. 

Uncle Enos never could forgive her for this piece 
of folly, and Christie plainly saw that one of three 


things would surely happen if she lived on there with 


no vent for her full heart and busy mind. She would 
either marry Joe Butterfield in sheer desperation, and 
become a farmer's househvld drudge; settle down 
into a sour spinster, content to make butter, gossip, 
and lay up money all her days; or do what poor Mat- 
ty Stone had done, try to curb and crush her needs 
and aspirations till the struggle grew too hard, and 
then, in a fit of despair, end her life, and leave a tragic 
story to haunt their quiet river. 

To escape these fates but one way appeared: to 
break loose from this narrow life, and go out into the 
world and see what she could do for herself. This 





idea was full of enchantment for the r giri, an 
much earnest thought, she had Pa my . 

If] fail, I can come back,” she said to herself, even 
while she scorned the thought of failure, for with all 
her shy pride she was both brave and ardent, and her 
dreams were of the rosiest sort. 

“T won't marry Joe; I won’t wear myself out in a 
district-school for the mean sum they give a woman - 
1 won't delve dway here where I'm not wanted; and I 
won't end my life like a coward because it is dull and 
hard. I'll try my fate as mother did, and perhaps I 
may succeed as well." And Ubristie's thoughts went 
wandering away into the dim, sweet past when she, a 
happy child, lived with loving parents in a different 
world from that. 

Lost in these tender memories, she sat till the old 
moon-faced clock behind the door struck twelve, then 
the visions vanished, leaving their benison behind 
them. ~« 

As she glanced backward at the smouldering fire, a 
slender spire of flame shot up from the log that had 
blazed so cheerily, and shone upon her as she went, 
A good omen, gratefully accepted then, and remem- 
bered often in the years to come. 

Thus ends the first chapter of Miss Alcott’s spright- 
ly and attractive but thoughtful new story, which 
commences in the holiday number of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Great Literary and Family Weekly—The 
Christian Union—and will be continued only in that 
paper. Miss Alcott has found the key to the popular 
heart; it is in depicting the true home life of America, 
which she mnkes full of zest, enjoyment, and whole- 
some earnestness. This story will be followed in The 
Christian Union by other serials from other eminent 
American pens. Edward Eggleston, Robertson Gray, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, etc, 

The Christian Union contains contributions from em- 
inent writers of all denominations, and has matters 
of interest for every member of the household, young 
and old. Having the largest circulation in the world 
of its class, it can afford to buy for its columns the 
very best talent. 

The terms of subscription to this fine popular fam- 
ily weekly are but $3 per year, including the Illus- 
trated Holiday number, and all the numbers (or a sup- 
plement) up to Jan. Ist, containing all the opening 
chapters of Miss Alcott’s Story—presented free. To 
every subscriber is given away a beantifal $12 new 
Olgograph, a brilliant and charming work of art; or 
the $10 Pair of French Oil Chromos, “‘ Wide Awake” 
and “ Fast Asleep”—subjects life size. Subscriptions 
should be sent to J. B. Ford & Co., Publishers, 27 Park 
Place, New York. See their prospectus in this and the 
adjoining column. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 


IN THE WORLD! 
A FAMILY PAPER 


Which can be trusted, and which is always full of 
interest, is a necessity of the times. 
Such a one is the 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The Unsectarian, Evangelical, 
Literary, and 
Family Newspaper. 


Henry Ward Beecher, 


EDITOR. 

It has something for every member of the house- 
hold, in matters of religion, morals, politics, literature, 
art, science, agriculture, poetry, news, wholesome fic- 
tion for young and old, and truth for every body. 

Mr. Beecher’s vigorous and characteristic pen in his 
Editorials and Star + 4 and the verbatim 7 
of his Lecture-Room Talks in Plymouth Church, are 
great attractions. There is also a large and able edi- 


torial 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe writes 
exclusively for the CHRISTIAN UNION, her stories, 
— ~ eam and general articles appearing in that paper 
only. 

THE CONVENIENT FORM is 4 recom- 
mendation; TWENTY-FOUR LARGE QUARTO 
PAGES, folded at the back, and trimmed at 
the edges—a di advantage for reading. 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this pore, it having attained the largest circula- 
tion of its class in the world, has enabled its publish- 
ers to add to its excellences, strengthen ite Editorial 
————— by the addition of ex ced writers 
and editors, and give these 


Special Attractions 
For 1873! 


SERIAL STORIES 


BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 

The Publishers have arranged for several serial tales 
by the most famous American writers, to commence 
at different periods during the year, written expressly 
for the CHRISTIAN UNION. Among the authors 


thus are 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
Author of *‘ Little Women,” *‘ Little Men,” *‘ The 
Old-Fashioned Girl,” &c., §c. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,” ‘*My Wife 
and I,” *‘ Sam Lawson's Stories,” &c., §c., 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘‘ The Hoosier School-Master,” ** The 
End of the World,” &c., §c. 


ROBERTSON GRAY. 


This is the nom de plume of another favorite story 
writer, heretofore known chiefly by the brilliancy, wit, 
pathos, humor, and readableness of the shorter tales 








* published over his own name. 


GH The above Serials in Book form would 
cost double our subscription price. 


A SPLENDID LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 
Including not those who have heretofore written 
for the CHRI UNION, but also many others 
whom our increasing resources enable us more and 
more widely to seek out an. secure, among the most em- 
inent and attractive writers of England and America. 


FREE! 
The Illustrated Holiday Number. 


Christmas Stories, and inter- 
esting matter by Mra. Whittier, and 
many others. this commences Miss Alcott’s 
story, the number of which up to January 
lat will be sent to every subscriber. Also, 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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GIVEN AWAY! 


A NEW AND EXQUISITE FRENCH * 
OLEOGRAPH, 


name given only to the highest and choicest class of 
Stench and —% aoe _— in Cr Ter 
oil chromos ! e Pic a FAC of the 
he and most brilliant work of the t bh 
painter, Lopriowon—a c subj y 
portrayed—a beautiful creation of art, entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY and her PETS.” 


The color, the finish, the delicacy of conception, the 
sweet attractiveness, and the thoroughly artistic beau- 
ty of the thing, make it a rare picture. It was painted 
expressly for the Curtstian Union, and will be PRE- 
SENTED TO ITS SUBSCRIBERS. The original 
ainting cost thousands of francs; the NINETEEN 
ith hic color-stones are made by Jehenne, the 
pe master of that art in the whole world. 
It is printed in Paris, and is the 


LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


FRENCH OIL CHROMO 


ever offered by any periodical. The size (l4yx2l¥ 
inches) gives a wall picture a great elegance, which, in 
the picture sto: easily sells for $12 00, 

This picture, while beautifully complete in itself, is 
a most charming CENTRE-PIBCE for 

“Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep.” 

those two pretty French Oil Chromos, now famous the 
continent over, and of which we have already given 
away nearly 130,000 pairs to our subscribers. ey are 
still in unabated demand, and no wonder, for they win 
the heart as well as the eye, and, as the Advance 
says, “‘ Unlike nine pictures out of ten that cost a 
deal more, one can look at them day after day and not 
tire of them.” We therefore shall continue to pre= 
sent the pair to every annular subscriber who 
prefers them. The regular market price of these beau- 
tiful pictures is ($10) Tem Dollars, size 103x124 
inches each. They are no common prints, but careful 
copies of a Mrs. Anderson, the eminent 
English artist; D in oil colors from sixteen 
stones, and equal to any chromo heretofore issued. 
The subjects are LIFE-SIZE, and can not fail to please 
all who love art or children. 

Or, we will present both the Oleograph and the 
Pair on the terms given below. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


One Year, Only $3. 


1, Every subscriber, for three dollars, shall receive 
the Curistian Union for one year, the Illustrated 
Holiday Number, the opening chapters of Miss Al- 
cott’s new story to January ist, and the choice be- 
tween the two picture premiums, viz.: the charming 
PAIR and the exquisite OLEOGRAPH. 


$22 Worth of Pictures Free. 
HOW? LOOK! 


2. Any one sending $5 75 shall receive the Cunrs- 
Tan Union for two years, the Illustrated Holiday 
Number, the opening chapters of Miss Alcott’s new 
story to January 1st, and porn of the Picture Premiums. 


8. Any one sending $3 for himself and $3 for new 
subscriber (é ¢., six dollars in all), shall receive one 
copy of the Curist1an Union for a year, and both Pic- 
ture i and = new ro shall receive 
one copy of the or a year, and either of the two 
Picture ) Soc o he may choose: and both subscrib- 
ers shall receive the Illustrated Holiday Number free, 
and all the opening chapters of Miss Alcott’s new story 
up to January Ist. 


The Picture Premiums thus presented are delivera- 
~~ at - ublication —. = — nog & adds 

m cents, for expenses of wrapping, mailiny, &c., of 
either premium ($3 10 altogether), the copies will be 
mailed, post ; and if the subscriber sends 35 cents 
more ($3 35 altogether), the copies so mailed will be 
strongly mounted, sized, and varnished, all ready for 
framing—the r of Chromos on card-board, and the 
Oleograph on limp canvas. Or, the Oleograph mount- 
ed on canvas and wooden stretcher, exactly Tike an oil 
pains, varnished, &c., $3 35 (must be sent by ex- 
press, at expense of subscriber). 

The mounted form is much the best for the sub- 
scriber, as all pictures must be mounted before fram- 
ing, and, in the vast quantities we pre; , it can be 
done more uniformly and at a quarter of the usual ex- 
pense. Therefore, all subscribers should send for their 
pictures moun 

Send money by Postal Orders, Drafts, or tered 
Letter. Currency at the risk of the ao 


t@- FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED._g3 
Srroimzn Corres mailed free on receipt of 6 cents, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


(sk= BELOW.) 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
E 27 Park Place, New York. 
t@ State plainly which Premium Pic- 
ture is desired, or, better yet, send $6 for 
both, and the price for Mounting and 


A GREAT COMBINATION, 


and the very best business opportunity ever offered is 
to be found in an Agency for taking subscriptions. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'S 


GREAT LITERARY FAMILY NEWSPAPER, with 
which is given away the est and best Premium 
Picture offered, the new and exquisite $12 00 


FRENCH OLEOGRAPH 


called ** Little Runaway and her Pets.” 
(Oleographs are the choicest class of French Art-print- 
ing in oils—the perfection of chromo.) We also give 
the superb 10 pair of Genuine French oi] Chro- 
mos, ** Wide Awake” and *‘ Fast Asleep,”? 
subjects LIFE-SIZE—charming fac-similies of - 
inal Oil ep | This paper the largest circula- 
tion in the world. It will next year be made better 
than ever. Serial tales by world-farnous authors, L. M. 
Aoort, Epwarp Eee.eston, Harriet Beroner OWE, 
= New and brilliant contributors. Illustrated Holi- 
, Number and back Nos. of Miss Alcott’s story FREE. 
he most taking “‘ Combination !” the largest commis- 
sions paid! One mt made $900 in three months; 
another $537 in 35 days; another $04 40 in one week: 
= $37 60 in one day, and many others from $5 and $10 
$40 per . This year our offers are even more 
profitable. No waiting for the preminms., Tae Sup- 
SORISER GETS THEM WHEN HE PAYS AGENT. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 


Intelligent men and women wanted every whe 
To get good territory, exclusively anal cnsty 
wor circulars and terms! J. B. FO & CO., New 
ca Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, 
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H Eat your Christmas 
. 

Stick lo your text. dinner and then do 
what you might have done ten years ago—subscribe 
for the GREAT FAMILY PAPER—receive an elegant Prane 

Cunomo free gratis, read the paper for 1873, an¢ be ha 
py. The Srar-Spaneocep Banner is — you can coally 
ae ape the rest, for we have been telling you in 
every paper for ten years t. It makes a specialty 
of “‘snowrne up” the “ Tricks and Traps of America.” 
Do you remember that Gift enterprise, Dollar music- 
box,“ Rights,” “ Recipes,” @urlique and curling comb ? 
Has no swindler ever a you? The Srar-Sran- 
@.tep Banner names and exposes rvery humbug. 
uack, and swindler. Speaks right out plain, and is 
hated b every rascal as it is praised by all honest men, 
ONLY $1 secures this large 8-page paper, size of Ledger, 
a whole year, and also one of the most superb chromos 
ever made by Prang, the best of all artiste. All for $1; 
no delay; chromo sent ar onor, No Maine or Michi- 
gan style. SaTisFacTION GUARANTEED. Established 
1863. Refer to Wood's Magazine, Toledo Blade, N. Y. Trib- 
une,and 50,000 present subscribers. Agents wanted ; out- 
fit rrek ; specimens 6 cts. One dollar for chromo and i? 

per. Send to Star-Spangled Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 


- ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


‘Entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamentzl and cheap. Adapt- 
edtoall household uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, &c, 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
For an Agency, address 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


al .] T The most durable pianos. 
AT HU SHEK ra Fe powers tenn 

e finest touc action. 

PIANO M’F’G CO. The purchasers delighted. 


New Haven, Conn. The pamphiets sent free. 


UPTURE CURED.—Trusses injure, increase the 

rupture, and make it a life torment; while Dr. Sher- 
man’s Appliances, used according to B same 5 instruc- 
tions, cure. Prices from $10 upward. nd 10 cents for 
Book with photographic likenesses of cases before and 
after cure, and price-list. Office 697 Broadway, N. Y. 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 

Donuble,Single,Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifies,Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


SAVE YOUR EYES,® 


RESTORE your SIGHT, * 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 
By readi our Illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- 
store Impaired Visionand “ wz 
Overworked Eyes; how to cure ea 
Watery, Inflamed, and Near-Sigh’ 
eo and all other Diseases of the Eyes. 
ASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 
HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 

Mailed Free, Send your address to 

DR. J. BALL & CO., @. 0. Box 957.) 

No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N. Y. 


ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


Playing Doctor—a 
up of children, 
ust completed. 
ice $15. Inclose 
stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price- 
List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


plete success, Water and 

Chamber Pails, Slop Jars, Spittoons, Milk Pans, Basins, 
Fruit Dishes, Trays, &c. Durable and cheap. Trade 
supplied. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Manufacturers, 
352 Pearl St. (Franklin Square), New York City. 


ist Premium at Am. Institute, 1871. 


STAMFORD SEWING MACHINE. 


The most quiet and the Lightest Run- 
ning Shuttle Machine in the world. 
pot 2 Same Cog, or ae 
No inte expenses or profits. 
We sell directly to those who retail 
the machine. Agents wan 

T. B. BISHOP & CO., Stamford, Conn. 











































yj every where, 
> $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
+ male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
sc COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING - MA- 
oe CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
== superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
>= and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
a2 makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
& from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or 8 

@pcommission from which twice that amount can 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

= Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IU.; or St. Lowis, Mo. 
MPLOY™MENT— $10 to $20 A DAY!—We 
wish to employ GENTLEMEN and LApres to solicit 
orders for the Ce_esratep Iuprovev Booxrye Suvt- 
tLe Sewine-Macune. Price $20, Stitch alike on 
both sides. It will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, cord, bind, braid, 
gather, and rufie, and sew from Tur Frvest Nansoox 
TO Beaver Overooatines anp Leatuer. Extra in- 
ducements to persons acquainted with the business. For 

particulars, address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 

Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS, and other Canvassers now at 
ROOK work, can learn how to increase their in- 
ng 





— — a week pire), pot ee ng 
w r ‘anvassi address- 
F. N. REED, 139 Bighth St. N.Y. 


I Qf particularly—can make money 
working for us, as there is no competition, and the 
oods are wanted by every one. Address The MoKzr 

ANUFACTURING Co., 309 Broapwaw, New York. 
GENTS WANTED for Great Fires ot History. Chicago, Bos- 
ton, N. York, London, etc. Causes. Systems of Extinguish- 

Fine eee eae he ae 

le ng, Hw le . ing li 

Cakes. ‘Address Worthington, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 
$5 t $20 per day! Arente wanted! All clanees of working peo- 

‘ 9 JV ple, of either sex, young or eid, m-he more moncy at 


work for usin t.cit spare moments or all the time than et anything 
else, Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 














MON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
| i Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


0 THE WORKING CLASS, male or fe- 
male, $60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employ- 
ment at home, day or evening ; no capital required; full 
instructions and valuable package of goods to start with 
sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent return stamp, 
, M. YOUNG &-CO., 16 Courtlandt St., New York. 
39, A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Samples free. Add 


ress 
H. G. DEAN, New Bedford, Moss. 
MONEY Easily made with our Stencil 
and Key-Check Outfit. Circu- 
lars free. Srarroxp M’r’e Co., 66 Fulton St., N. Y. 
‘§ GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
7 EACH WEEK —Agents wanted. Busi- 
$ ness legitimate. J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 
WL A MONTH to. good canvassers—articles 
new and as staple as flour. Samples free, 
Cc. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 








Men and Women wanted every where to take the 
money for our PAT. BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER, 
; with Silver Case, 25 cts. Cuts 24 sizes. Sells at 

; sight. PAT. FOUNTAIN PEN and YOSEMITE 

XX GOLD PENS. Samples of all, with Circulars, 





tpaid, for 25 cts. so, THE LA 
KET. and other articles. Address CITY NOV- 
ELTY CO., 404 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


per month guaranteed 
$100 to 250 sure to Agents every 
where, selling our new seven-strand Warre Priatima 
Crorurs Lines. Sells readily at every house. Samples 
free. Address the Ginarp Wig M1113, Philadelphia, Pa. 








| 5 THE NURSERY. A Mortury 
e Mag@azine for Younerst Reapers. Su- 
perbly Illustrated. g@~ Send stamp for a sample 
number. NOW is the time to subscribe. 
OHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


1 () “YEAR ALMANAC,—For 50 cts. we send 
postpaid an Almanac giving every Year, Month, 
Week mand Day of the Century, also a Pocket Calendar 
for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 
George A. Heard & Co., Boston, Mass. 


CROFW LA, and all diseases of the Skin and 

+) Blood, Dyspepsia, Nervousness, Debility, &c. 

ou cured at the Western Medical Institute, 13t 

ycamore St., Cincinnati, O., with no charge for’ treat- 

ment to msible persons until cured. Send for 
free circular of advice. 


IVERVIEW Military Academy, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going schoc: for boys. 








) SAMPLES ent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
12 $10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


OIL PAINTINGS. ee 





W. LEVIN, 
0 Dekalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AMB KNITTING-MACHINE.—Makes 

every article of knit needed in a family. 
For circulars and samples, dress LAMB KNITTING- 
MACHINE CO., Chicopee Falls., Mass. 


RIBBON MACHINE STAMPS 
For every business. __DAVIS, 79 Nassau St., N. Y. 
YT NDDIA-RUBBER Coniposite Metalic Shirt Collars, 


enameled Snow-White. Mailed on receipt of $1 00, 
JNO. FOGGAN, 79 Nassau St., N.Y. 





The best terms offered, AGENTS WANTED for Explorations in 


AFRICA 


-. Livingstone discovered. The HERALD-STANLEY 
a complete. Large octavo now ready. Outfit $1.00, 
UNION Masse 


©0., Chicago, Phila., or 





CHARM FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT to 

your suffering friend. A pair of Patent Me- 
tallic Shields—certain cure for Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, and Nervous Headaches. Our most eminent phy- 
sicians use them in their practice. Price $5 per pair, by 
mail or express. 


EO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N. Y. 


DRS. REYNOLDS BROTHERS, 
Surgeon Dentists, 62 West i4th St. 
New York, have made the stndy an 
practice of Dentistry a life work. 

Painless extraction of teeth. 














BILLIARD 
TABLES 
From $20 00. 
Full-size Cues, &c. 
Club and Saloon 
Specialties. 
Diagram free. 
Abbott & Nicholls, 
95 Liberty #t.,N. Y. 


DIES’ CAS-: 








Over 12,000,000 square 
c a 


fee now im vse. 







ROOFING 


FIRST PREMIUM (MEDAL) AWARD. 
ED IN 1870, and INDORSED EY 


ROOF COATING, ASBESTOS BOIL- 

ER FELTING, ROOFING and SHEATHING FELTS, 

ASBESTOS, ASPHALTUM, ASBESTOS BOARD, 
ASBESTOS PAPER, &c. 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, Tern)s 


to Dealers, &c. 
H. W. JOHNS, 
{ Butabisehed} New Offices, 87 MAIDEN LANE, cor. 
in 1858. GOLD STREET, New York. 


REED & BARTON, 


Fine ELECTRO-PLATED Ware 


Salesrooms at the factory, at Taunton, 
Massachusetts, and at No. 2 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 








ILLUSTRATED WORK for January, 1873, now 
out. Issued asa Quarterly. The four numberssent 
to any address by mail for 25 cents. The richest and 
most instructive Illustrated and Descriptive Floral 
Guide ever issued. You will miss it if you order 
Seeds before seeing Bricos & Bro.’s QUARTERLY. 
We challenge comparison on quality of Seed and 
rices and sizes of kets. Our “ CaLENDAR Ap- 
VANCE SHEET AND Price List For 1873” sent free, 
Address BRIGGS & BROTHER, 


Rocupstex, N. Y. 
FOR THE PARLOR. 


MAG | Send a stamp for the new price-list. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 748 Broadway, 
New York; also at 850 Broadway, near 44th Street. 


HOLIDAYS 


are drawing near! and those intending useful 
GIPTS for ANY of their FRIENDS, whether 
Men, Women, Boys or Giris, coula not bestow 
one would be BETTER appreciated than a 


PRINTING PRESS 

Send for a deacriptive, illustreted Pamphlet, 
BENS. ©. WOODS, Manukcturer, 
949—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland-st's, Borton. 
No suspension of Business on account of Fire! 























\ IGS, TOUPEES, &¢. Dovsrevar, maker, 

276 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. “ Enough eaid.” 
MADE THIS BAG of MONEY in 
48 days canvassing for Ameri- 
can Homes, with Oj) Chro- 
mo, whith all agents can test b 
writing to CHAS. H. TAYLOR 
& CO., 61 Cornhill, Boston; or 
92 Market 8t.,Chicego. Biggest 
og and quickest sales in the 

eld, 

















. — 

Shoots darts equal to $30 Suzs. 

Fine Parlor Amusement and 

profitable in Saloons, every one 

erent aes v ye va 
5.00, v 

é int > N.Y, 


assru &1., 


N. B.—Send for our new Fal! Illustrated Catalogue 


of Skates, Boxing-Gloves, Fencing-Foils; Base-Pall, 
Cricket, m, Fireman’s, Gunning, and Arch- 
ery Goods, &c. 





WOODWARD'S COUNTRY 
HOMES. 
DESIGNS and PLANS fez 
Houses of moderate cust. 
$1 50, postpaid. 

ORANGE JUDD & (oO. 
Puntisnrnrs, 245 Broadway, N. ¥. 
> ga Send for Catalogue of all the 
best books on Architecture, Agri- 
culture, Field Sports, & the Horse. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 








BAZAR, 
Hazpen’s Macazere, One Year...... $4 00 
Harren's Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Harrer's Bazan, One Yeor...... 400 
Harper's Magazine, Harren’s Weexcy, and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WreKvy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
Sunsoritnens at $4 00 each, in one remitiance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The on the Magazine, within the United States, ie 4 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, % cents « year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send & cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Basar, t© prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at anv time. When no date le spect 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magasine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Basar, with the Number 


next after the date of the order. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haarrr & Brorunns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 
Teams ror Apvenrtistne ty Harrer’s WEEKLY aNnD 
Harrre’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 © per Line; Cuts and Display 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. _— 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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cratic arty. — His 1 Letter to the Democ vomateces Al 


Uf GUNTHER'S SONS, 


"602- 504 Broadway, 
-~O8L¥.-—— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE STOCK 


LADIES’ FURS, 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


SEAL- SKIN. FUR, 


SACQUES and TURBANS 
602-504 Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 








SHIRTS. 





J, W, Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


Also, Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. Six su 
rior ‘Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 








muelin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
3" Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
t=” Six good “ Harris * $9. 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urementsininch Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Kffuckle of small fin- 
ger: around ( hest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits ; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
tc The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


91,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ga Send for Price-Lisis. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 








Musical Boxes 


In rich inlaid bee and other fine Cases—ALL 
SIZE: 


5, STY! and PRICES — playing from one 
ver one ote red tunes. Accompaniments of 
Drums, Castanets, and Voix Celeste. 

all and see the largest stock ever exhibited in this 
country Send for Cireular and Price-List. 






MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED by skillful work- 
men. > 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, N.Y. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


gw Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. 
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CARL'S POSITION. 
oof Scnurz. ‘I frankly declared that I had not passed from the Republican into the Demo- 
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WE BELIEVE 


OUR STOCK OF 


: Il Wie Lyi] PORCELAIN, POTTERY, 
Mase GLASS, 


FANCY GOODS 


| Is the best ever exhibited in New York, and invite an 
tion. 
SS 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & Co., 
3% 747 BROADWAY, near 8th St., N. Y. 


J. ALFRED IURGENSEN 


Anchor, Lever, Chronometer, Sweep Seconds, 1,5, and 
15 Minute Repeaters. These watches are now pro- 
nounced the best time-keepers made. 


| SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & G 
20 & 22 John St., New York, 
Sole Agents for the U.S. 
) Also, a Large Assortmeht of WALTHAM Watches. 


HENRY CAPT, 


Of GENEVA, 


Now has a beautiful assortment of Watches and 
Traveling Clocks, of his own make, at 
No. 23 Union Square, New York. 
E. LOUPPE, Agent. 








ry 














REAL LACES" 


CLOAK VELVETS, FINE FURS, &c. Cheapest in 

the country. Send for full W‘nter Price-List to 
HR CH’S TEMPLE of FASHION, a 
287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


wanzuouses, FREEMAN & BURR, - waxzuovses, 


NEW YORK. 138 & 140 FULTON STREET. NEW YORK. 


THE STOCK tor FALL and WINTER is of unparalleled extent and variety, embracing all the 
popular Styles and Fabrics of the Seasons in SUITS, OVERCOATS, and Clothing of every de- 





most 

scription for all classes and all ages. 

Business Surrs, $15 to $30. be Dress Suirs, $20 to $40. 
Business Sutrs, $40 to $50. 8, °0, Dress Svurrs, 50 to $70. 


4 


14) 
Boys’ Overcoats, $5 to $10. 8, By Boys’ Surrs, $5 to $10. 


% , T 6 
Boys’ Overcoats, $15 to $25. Boys’ Surrs, $15 to $25. 
t@™~ Our facilities for Fine Custom Work are unequaled. Any garment made to measure at few hours’ notice. 


ERS BY LETTER promptly filled. FREEMAN & =e new om ‘ 


RD 
for SELF-MEASURE, of which thousands avail themselves, enables parties in 
C 0 UNTRY ( arts of the country to order direct from them, with the certainty of receiving the most 


ERFECT FIT attainable. 
ORDERS. l ULES for SELF-"EASURE, Samples of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion Sheet 
SENT FREE on application. : 


G APOLIOR"==sesezenaearar HOUSE 
AVES time, labor, material, and expense. CLEANING. 


The original and 
pd Mapf. of this 
ie of Pen. « 


Hawkes’ Patent Fountain Pen-Holder, fits any pen. saves 1~33 time. $2, $2.50. Gold pens, gold, rubber and pear! 
charm pencils. Pens repaired, 0c. By mail. Send stamp for circulars. Geo, F. Hawkss, 66 Nassau St., N. Y. 


LADIES’ FINE FURS. 


A. K. & F. K. WOMRATH, 
1212 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
















— THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK. 3.50 & 400 





WRITES 10 HOURS 









PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


AND 
BRIGGS’ MARKING BEN 
COMBINATION. 

Reliable, simple, convenient. Sample 
”™ sent free for Tic. Traveling Canvassers 
wanted by F. H. STODDA & CO., 
_Nerthampton, Mass, 











‘* Best in the Market.” 





A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
ASHW ORTEH’S 
SIX-CORD 


STANDARD AND FASHIONABLE 
SPOOL COTTON 


“ - 4 + . 
SOLD BY S 
The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine j 





Company.” o 
IN SETS AND TRIMMINGS. 


Russian and Hudson Bay Sable, Seal Sacques and Sets, 
Black Martin, Black Lynx, and 


THE NEW, POPULAR, AND LATEST NOVELTY, 


SILVER FOX. 


Ours is the ONLY HOUSE in the city where the 








Avex. Kive & Co., Agents, New York. 








Priced Catalogues sent to any address, 10 cents each. 
Part Ist. Mathematical Instruments.... 153 pages 
7 


** 2d. Optical Inst 
“ 3a. ee th Z Ae genuine SILVER FOX is to-be found, and we have 
‘“* 4th. Physical Apparatus. 6 some Sets of this elegant Fur which can not be sur- 





peased elsewhere in this is country. 


“YOU WILL BE CHARMED 


And gratified at the prompt and beneficial effects 
produced by Wincuester’s HypornosrHitgs 
or Limr anv Sopa, which acts as a Nutriment 
or CuEemicaL Foop for the Brain, the Nervous 
System, and the Blood, supplying and restoring 
to the system that life-giving, life-sustaining, and 
vitally important element, PHospxorus. It will 
stimulate and invigorate the Brain and Mental 
Faculties, and relieve and prevent Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion. It will invigorate the en- 
tire Nervous and Physical Systems, imparting 
strength, vigor, and energy, and relieve and ture 
all Derangements of the Nervous System. It 
will enrich, purify, and replenish the Blood. It 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


535 Broadway, New York; 924 Chestnat &., Philada. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 







Presents a re- | 
cord of suocess 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 


Prive List. is unsurpassed as a Nervous Tonic anp Invic- 
Aeseeiie tnt ORATOR, and is a perfect and superior substitute 
lenmanaat for Iron and Cod-Liver Oil in every shape and 
oie form. Try it! Sold by all Druggists. $1 and $2 
Address per bottle. J. Wincnester & Co., Chemists, 


“DOMESTIC” S.M.Co.,New York. | 1200" Sts Newfork. 


ECKWITH — - MACHINE, IMPROVED, 


Insure in the in the $12. On 30 days’ trial. Sent on receipt of #12). 


TRAVELERS Money refunded if desired, less Express cha op 
AC C C | D ENTS, of Hartford. > | return of machine. 38 West Broadway, N. ¥. 








UNION ADAMS & C0. 


Have manufactured, expressly for the present 


HOLIDAY SEASON, 
House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


Silk and Merino 


UNDERWEAR. 


Gloves in every style, 


Including 
Buttons, Buttoners, and Cleaners. 
REVILLON AND CHASSEUR BRACES. 
Silk and Cashmere Mufflers, 
Linen & Silk Handkerchiefs, 
With Initials and Monograms. 
London and Paris 
Sleeve-Buttons, Studs, and Charms. 
Umbrellas and Canes, 
&e., &c., &c., 
ELEGANT for PRESENTS. 


—_——— 


637 BROADWAY. 


Fasten your Windows 
with the Reisixnerr 
Sash Lock & Support. 











Wily applied — olds 
mh "% any place 
desired, and a self- 
fastener when sash 
|} is down. Send for 
a. Circular 
wm six copper- 
bronzed Locks, as 
samples, sent to any 
address in the Unit- 
od States, postpaid, 
n receipt of cts. 
Liberal inducements 
= tothetrade. Agents 
= wantedevery where. 
H.C. ———-— 
i Treasurer, , 
= Harrisburg, Pa. 


MAHOGANY, 


ROSEWOOD, FRENCH WALNUT, SATIN 
WOOD, HUNGARIAN ASH, CEDAR, &c, 


Large and Choice Stock Foreign and Domestic 
Woods, in 


VENEERS, BOARDS, AND PLANK. 


Imported and manufactured by 
GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
Office, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, E. R. 
Branch Salesrooms, 170 and 172 Centre St, N. Y. 
&@~ Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
Press, as the 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship 


WAREROOMS, 


Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., N.Y. 
INVENTOR mre 


Bow Serk Ser Advice and Pamphiet, 108 pages, F SPREE. 











TO BOOK CANVASSERS. 
A new of running a book. Can sell thonsands 
week. Address MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING 





., 129 Eagt 28th St., N. Y. City. 
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THE WANDERING HEIR 
“Now this sigh caught the quick ear of a young lady who had not long emerged upon deck. It was Joanna Philippa Chester, who never showed herself 
by day, but took the air at night, and even then had always her little mask in hand, ready to whip ou.”—Cuarrer VIL. 


[Cortinvep From No, 836, Pacer 23.) ** Mercy on us, how ?” | ‘Oh, say not so, James. Why not?” 
**Why, you turn it out sideways, and show ‘*] could not sit a horse for my life.” 
$% H E W A N D E R I N G H E IR. the fingers. I walk with my thumb straight | ‘*Alas! how unfortunate We afe. James, 
down.” ; think me not unkind; but I must go to-night; 


Vizere fortes ante Ortina. Philip turned very red, but said, pertly, ‘All | with thee, or without thee.” 


s ‘ — EA e ; which proves that I was born of a woman. ‘You must go without me, then; for indeed 
By ( HA RLE S R ms D K. Now you were born of a goose, Im man } I am not able. 


enough to be your master, and this very even- ‘‘But perhaps you may &e by 
| ing you shall ride with me to Philadelphia.” Have a good sweat, and a goed Bey rn 
, 4 : *. 
Sees Ope deed you are more like a girl than a boy, in ‘“You are my master, and I own it,” said | come again at dusk; for oh, James, I aig go: 
CHAPTER V.—( Continued. ) ~~ , P : és ee. : ‘ ” 

| many things. You hate women more than is | James: my master, by superior learning, wit, | and I am loath to leave thee, 

Wuite Philip was driving out the “harmless | natural, and you turn your toes out in walking; | and daring, only the courage comes and goes Then Philippa retired, and made 
necessary cat,” James criticised him. ‘‘ Why, | and you carry your hand so oddly when you | most strangely. But, good my master, for all | some slight preparation fer, she had 
‘tis like a girl, to be afeard of a cat. But in- | walk.” | that, I can not ride with thee to-night.” resolved to take; but, in Siamidst of it all, her 
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’ they will murder thee yet. 
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hands fell helpless, and her heart revealed itself 
to her. She could not go. Love burst through 
all self-deception at last. She loved him; had 
loved him long; and now loved him to distrac- 
tion. Leave him on his sick-bed, and among 
enemies; no, not for a day. She had honest- 
ly intended—if he could not come—to fly to 
Philadelphia, sell her jewels, and buy him of 
M‘Carthy; but, now it came to the point, she 
burst out crying, and found she could not leave 
him in trouble, no, not for an hour. 

‘‘Nay,” said she to herself, ‘* but I will come 
at night, and hector him, and taunt him, and 
coax him, and try all my wicked arts to get him 
to go with me; then, if he can not, I will pre- 
tend to go without him, but I'll slip back softly, 
and lie on the mat at my darling’s door. None 
shall come to hurt him but over my body.” 

Meantime James received another unexpect- 
ed visitor. There was a gentle tap at the door; 
and Mistress Christina glided in. He was sur- 
prised, and tried-to rise and receive her; but 
she put up her white hand, that he should not 
move. ‘Then she sat down by him and, with 
the most cajoling tenderness, expressed her re- 
gret at what had occurred. ‘ Why,” said she, 
**will you trouble about that man, whom you 
know I have discarded ?” 

‘“‘ He wis there to tempt you, madam.” 

‘* More likely through jealousy; seeing me 
favor you, perhaps he suspected me of speaking 
to you at all hours. But once more, James, 
trouble not about him. Has he hurt you?” 

** Nay, madam, not much,” said James; “a 
few bruises, that I am to sleep away. He got 
as good as he gave, I know.” 

‘That is true,” said she, gravely; ‘‘he is 
much cut about the face, and you have knocked 
out one of his front teeth.” 

**T will knock his head off next time.” 

** JT will give you leave to kill him—znert time,” 
said the lady, calmiy. ‘‘ Meantime, prithee get 
well—for my sake. I Il send you something to 
do you good.” She then kissed her hand to 
him, and went softly out. 

Before she had been long gone, Philip’s po- 
tion began toe work, and James fell into a fine 
sleep and a violent perspiration. 

Presently there was another tap at the door, 
and, as the sleeper did not reply, Chloe entered, 
with a large basin of strong soup prepared by 
the white hands of Christina herself. Chloe was 
followed by the late discarded cat, returning 
now’ with lofty tail, sniffing the savory mess. 
Chloe, finding the patient asleep and perspir- 


ing, had the sense not to awaken him; only, 
as she thought it a pity the soup should cool, 
she put it down by his bedside, calculating 
that the smeli might waken him, as it would 


her. To keep it warm, she put “ Plutarch’s 
Lives” over it, and then retired: it was about 
four o'clock, 

Now, if James was asleep, Puss was not. He 
turned about the leg of the table, sniffing; and 
at last sprang boldly on to the bed, and from the 
bed to the table. Here he found an obstacle in 
Plutarch. Plutarch covered the soup, not en- 
tirely, but too much for Puss to get a nose in, 
He sat quiet a few minutes, then he applied his 
fore-paw, and nose, and made a sufficient aper- 
ture. Then he found the soup too hot. Then 
he sat on the table a whole hour, waiting. Then 
he arose and gradually licked up nearly half the 

oup: then he retired quietly, and coiled him- 
self up. 

James still slept on his balmy sleep, till just 
before sunset. Then he was awakened by a 
violent knocking. 

He looked up, and there was the poor cat in 
violent convulsions, springing up to an incredi- 
ble height, and hammering the floor with his 
head when he came down. 

James got up, unconscious of his late pains, 
and threw some water over him. He thought 
it a fit; but, after a few violent convulsions, 
came piteous cries, and the poor creature 
stretched his limbs, and died foaming at the 
mouth. 

James soon. discovered the cause in the stolen 
soup. 

His blood ran cold. He fell on his knees, 
nd thanked God he was alive, But how long? 
what would not hate so diabolical as this at- 
tempt? He seized his knife, and prepared to 
sally forth. 

At this moment he heard a whistle under his 
window, 

“Ah!” thought he, “‘a signal of assassins,” 
He instantly dragged his bed and other things 


to the door, to impede un attack from that quar- 
ter, and then went cautiously to the window. 
Vo his great relief, it was Philip, who had given 
that signal. He opened the window directly, 


*Qh, Philip! They have tried to poison me!!” 

**Ah!—who? who?” 

**Christina herself, Sent me soup. The cat 
stole some, while I slept, thanks to your medi- 
cine—you are my preserver—and see, the poor 
cat is dead.” He took the cat's body, and flung 
it out. Philip recoiled, with a cry of horror. 
“‘Come forth!” he cried. ‘*Come forth! or 


Oh, my love, come 
forth to me.” 

** J will, I will.” 

And in a moment he tore away the bed and 
other things from the door, and ran down to 
Philip. Philip had lost not a moment, but was 
getting the two best horses out, James helped 











him. Without a word more they saddled and 
bridled them, and Philip sprang into the saddle ; 
his black eyes were gleaming with a strange fire. 

‘Take that dead beast before thee,” said he; 
‘and I'll give thee liberty and vengeance.” 

They galloped off over the soft ground, Philip 
leading, and took the road for Philadelphia. 

They did not venture to speak till they got 
clear of M‘Carthy’s premises, but then James 
told Philip of Christina’s visit and cajoleries, 
followed by murder. 

Philip said, ‘‘’T'was in her eye. Ah! thou 
foul cat, but I'll be even with thee ;” and Philip 
ground his teeth audibly, and his eye shot fire 
in the moonlight. “My poor James,” said he, 
“that would not harm a mouse!” 

About five miles from M‘Carthy’s they passed 
his brother's farm. They passed it a hundred 
yards or so, and then Philip drew the rein, and 
haltered his horse to a gate, and made James 
do the same. 

“Now take that dead Christina in thy hand,” 
said he, bitterly, ‘and follow me.” He march- 
ed up to the farm, and asked for William 
M ‘Carthy. 

‘* What want you?” 

‘We are two servants of his, come with 
news of life and death,” 

“You shall find him at supper with the rest.” 

Philip walked boldly into the noisy supper- 
room, followed by James, 

** Silence all!” said he, with a voice like a 
clarion: and the room was still in a moment. 

‘‘ Master, have you money in your house ?” 

* Ay,” cried M‘Carthy, half rising, and turn- 
ing pale; “ more than I can bear to lose, But 
‘tis in the safe, boy. None knows of it but my 
daughter.” 

“Am I your daughter? Yet I know it. 
Your daughter has a mulatto to her lover, and 
they have planned to rob you of your money, 

and fly.” 

“The proof!” roared M‘Carthy. 

“The proof is this: James there overheard 
Christina and Regulus plan the robbery: he 
taxed Christina with it; and she tried to ca- 
jole him; but, failing in that, and knowing he 
would tell you, like a faithful servant as he is, 
she this day essayed to poison him.” 

Here there were some exclamations, ‘“ Ay, 
Sir,” continued he; “the cat, by God’s mercy, 
stole a little of the soup, while he slept; now 
look at that cat’s body, and judge for your- 
selves.” 

The cat was instantly examined. 

Philip did not stop for that, ‘* Now, mas- 
ter, take your weapons, and to horse this mo- 
ment, and save your goods, if there be yet 
time.” 

Mr. M‘Carthy, and his brother, and two or 
three men, ran out. 

Philip turned to the others, and, folding his 
arms, said, boldly, “Sirs, ye are Christian men, 
and white men like ourselves; is it your will 
that good servants of your own flesh and blood 
shall be poisoned like rats ?” 

There was a roar of honest disclamation. 

**And all because Christina M‘Carthy is so 
lost to shame as to wed a black and rob her 
own flesh and blood, Then, Sirs, to your jus- 
tice we two commend our cause. There is the 
poisoned beast to prove our words, and half 
the poisoned soup in this good young man’s 
room over the stable. Punish them with every 
thing short of death. James and I will keep 
away a little while; for, if we testify, the judge 
might hang her. Give you good e’en.” 

Having delivered this bold but artful speech, 
he retired with James, and, the moment he got 
outside the door, whispered him, “ Now run 
for’t, or they will keep us to testify in their 
courts.” They ran off like the wind, unteth- 
ered their horses, and, springing into their sad- 
dles, rode rapidly off, keeping the side of the 
road at first, to dull their horses’ hoofs, They 
rode all night, and, with the earliest streak of 
dawn, entered the fair town of Philadelphia, 

M ‘Carthy and his party, twelve in all, caught 
the mulatto and Christina in the very act of 
levanting with M‘Carthy’s money. They made 
short work of them: bound Regulus to a tree, 
and flogged him within an inch of his life, with 
Christina tied to a chair close by, and the dead 
cat in her lap, Then they drummed the mu- 
latto out of the district, and sent Christina to a 
farm in Massachusetts, to clean pots and pans 
in the kitchen for a twelvemonth and a day. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Pnitir, being commander, sent James to 
one inn, and went to another himself. He 
said that was most prudent, to avoid discov- 
ery: but his real motive was different. He had 
a very difficult game to play, His wit, howev- 
er, proved equal to it, Remembering that his 
father was a lawyer, he inquired for an old 
lawyer, a gray-headed one: he Stipulated se- 
verely for gray hairs, When he had found his 
gray-headed lawyer, and liked his countenance, 
he did not make two bites of a cherry, but told 
him all, and showed him the advertisement. 

The lawyer easily got her eighty gold pieces 
on the security of her diamond cross, and gave 
her a room on his own premises, where she 
could dress herself in any costume she liked, 
without being reported. 

Meantime James Annesley was not idle; he 





saw a notice up that Admiral Vernon’s ship 
was short of hands, and he went and engaged 
himself to serve on board her; he promised to 
bring a much smarter fellow next day, meaning 
his mate Philip. 

When they met in the evening, he told Phil- 
ip this, and Philip was much vexed at first. 
“Oh! why will you do things without asking 
me ?” 

However, on reflection, she acquiesced and, 
with true feminine tact, altered all her plans, 
to meet this unexpected move. She told James 
she would go on board the ship; but in another 
capacity. She had friends and money, and 
would work for both, Only, for a day or two, 
he must not expect to see much of her. 

The lawyer sent the horses to M‘Carthy, and 
advised him not to trouble any more about the 
servants, as they were under his care, and he 
might have to go into the poisoning business 
if they were molested. . 

Soon after this, a young lady in her mask 
called on Admiral Vernon at his lodgings, and 
asked him if he would take her home in his ship. 

“ Zounds, madam, no,” said the Admiral ; 
‘*no petticoats aboard the King’s ship.” 

*‘ Alas, Sir; say not so: do but cast your 
eye over this advertisement. Indeed ’tis no 
common case; ‘tis a matter of life and death, 
my going in your ship.” 

The Admiral read the advertisement, and 
cried out, ““What! Accused of murder? Gad- 
zooks! what fools these landsmen be! And 
are you indeed the gentlewoman they seek ?” 

“Ay, noble Admiral. Deign to regard my foul 
eyebrows, that are all published to the world 
so barbarously in this advertisement :” and the 
sly puss removed her mask, and burst on the 
sailor in all her sunlike beauty. At this blaze, 
he began to falter a little. ‘“*’Tis pity to deny 
you; but why not go in the first ship of bur- 
den ?” 

‘*Sir, none sail this week, and they are too 
slow for my need, and, in truth, I’m afeard to 
be drowned, if I go in any other ship but the 
one you do command. Oh, Admiral! you are 
too brave to deny the weak and helpless in their 
trouble.” 

**Madam !” said the Admiral, “ you mistake 
the matter. "Tis of youl think. I am a fa- 
ther; and a ship of war is not the place for 
young gentlewomen.” 

“ But, Sir, I am discreet, and know the 
world: and I can wear my mask, and keep 
close. Oh, noble Sir, have pity on me, and let 
me sail in your good ship.” Then, with her 
lovely eyes, she turned on, what I, laboring to 
be satirical, call the waters of the Nile. Then 
the Admiral rapped out the usual oaths of the 
sea and the century, and said she had done his 
business ; “‘ a sailor was never yet proof against 
salt water from a woman’s eye.” 

He then told her where his ship lay in the 
bay of Delaware, and his day and hour of sail- 
ing: she must come out in a boat, and he would 
charge an officer beforehand to see her safe 
aboard. 

Philippa returned to her lawyer in high spir- 
its, and semt him to James, with a note in her 
own hand, directing him to go on board the 
English flag-ship next day at six in the even- 
ing, and she would follow the day after, before 
the ship sailed. James did as he was bid. At 
noon next day, a boat brought a lady in her 
mask, alongside ; and James, who was looking 
out anxiously for Philip, saw her taken on 
board, with her boxes—for she had found time 
to shop furiously—and handed respectfully to 
her cabin; but James did not recognize her, 
nor dream this tall gentlewoman was little 
Philip. 

At 2 p.m. the Admiral was seen coming 
out; the yards were manned directly, and he 
mounted the quarter-deck, with due honors, 
and the next minute the pipe was going, and 
the men’s feet tramping to the capstan, while 
others hoisted a sail or two; and the anchor 
was secured: and the ship bowed, and glided, 
and burst into canvas, and the busy seamen all 
bustled, and shouldered poor James out of the 
way, with salt curses, as he ran about the ship 
asking wildly for Philip, and describing him to 
coarse fellows who only jeered him. 

One faint hope remained; Philip might be 
down below: but the next day dissipated this ; 
Philip never showed his face, and this puzzled 
and grieved James Annesley so that even the 
prospect of liberty and home could not recon- 
cile him to the loss and seeming desertion of 
this tender and faithful friend. 

The officer in charge of the new hands now 
called on James to do some very simple act of 
seamanship. He bungled it, and there was a 
good deal of hoarse derision; to which he re- 
plied, at last, a little sadly, but with good tem- 
per, “‘ Men are not born sailors; are they ?” 

An officer at the other side of the deck heard 
this reply, and was struck with the voice, or the 
face, or perhaps with all three, and called to 
him, He came respectfully, and removed his 
cap. 
** Sure I have seen that face before,” said the 
officer. 

James started, and said, “ I have seen yours, 
Sir; but where ?” 

Said the officer, “I'M tell you that. 
your name James?” 


“Indeed, Sir, it is.” 


Is not 





‘Son of Lord Altham that was.” 

“Yes, Sir; but how—oh, ’tis my kind school- 
fellow.” 

‘*Ah, I am Mat Matthews, that set you on 
your way to Dublin. I took a good look at 
you that day: and I seldom forget a face I look 
at so. But what means this disguise, in Heay- 
en’sname? You have been reported dead, in 
Ireland, this many a year. Where have you 
been? Is this a frolic, good Sir, or hath For- 
tune used you crossly ?” 

“*Sir,” said James, ‘I'll tell you in a word, 
but a word full of misery: my uncle Richard 
kidnapped me, and sent me to the plantations; 
there have I been a slave this many a long year, 
and even now escaped by a miracle.” 

‘“‘A slave! You! a lord’s son, a slave! 
Kidnapped, and by Richard Annesley, say you? 
Why, ’tis he now holds your father’s lands and 
titles. Perdition! here is foul play! The 
knave! "Twas to steal your lands and titles 
he spirited you away.” 

** Indeed, Sir, I always did suspect it. Such 
villainy was never yet done for love of God.” 

“Sir,” said Captain Matthews, ‘‘sit you 
down: and not another rope shall you handle 
in this ship.” He ran, with his heart in his 
mouth, to the Admiral; and his warm-hearted 
Irish eloquence, burning with his school-fellow’s 
wrongs, soon fired the honest sailor. They 
agreed that this was the real Earl, and his uncle 
a felon, whom the sight of the true heir would 
blast. ‘*And now I think on’t,” said Mat- 
thews, “Arthur Lord Anglesey is dead, and 
Richard Annesley has succeeded to his lands 
and titles too; so that there is one of the great- 
est noblemen in England and Ireland a sailor 
on board this ship—and a very bad one.” 

“That may not be,” said the Admiral; ‘‘ over- 
haul the wardrobe straight, and rig him like a 
lord, as he is, and make us acquainted.” He 
added, with a touch of delicacy one would hard- 
ly have expected, ‘I'll not see him in his sail- 
or’s jacket, nor seem to know he hath been 
brought so low.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was a beautiful moonlight night: the 
great ocean was calm, and the light airs so gen- 
tle that snow-white studding-sails were set 
aloft to catch them. 

The Honorable James Annesley, in a suit of 
blue velvet laced with silver, gold-laced hat, 
and jewel-hilted sword, paced the deck, and 
admired the solemn scene, the incredible sheen 
of the rippling ocean kissed by moonbeams, the 
ship's gigantic shadow, that ran trembling along- 
side, and the waves like molten diamonds, that 
sparkled to the horizon. 

His tide had turned: finery on his back, a 
hundred gold pieces in his pocket, that Mat- 
thews, a man of large fortune, had insisted on 
lending him ; a popular admiral conveying him 
home, an honored guest! 

Yet it seemed there was something wanting ; 
for, after he had enjoyed the scene a while, he 
sat down upon a gun, and meditated; and his 
meditation was not gay, for soon he heaved a 
sigh. 

Now this sigh caught the quick ear of a young 
lady who had not long emerged upon deck. It 
was Joanna Philippa Chester, who never showed 
herself by day, but took the air at night, and 
even then had always her little mask in hand, 
ready to whip on. Joanna was farther still 
from complete happiness than James was; her 
breast was torn with doubts, and fears, and 
shames, for which my reader, who has only 
seen her fitful audacity in boy’s clothes, may 
not be quite prepared. She was now all tre- 
mors and misgivings, and paid the penalty of 
her disguise. Under that disguise, she had 
fallen deep in love with James Annesley; yet 
inspired him with no tenderer feeling than 
friendship for a boy. That knowledge of the 
heart, which an inexperienced but thoughtful 
woman sometimes attains by constantly think- 
ing on its mysteries, told her that between love 
and friendship there is a gulf, and that gulf 
sometimes impassable. Philip might stand for- 
ever between James and Philippa. 

And, besides this, for a girl to wear boy’s 
clothes was indelicate; it was condemned by 
law, it was scouted by public opinion. James 
Annesley, even in his humble condition, had 
shown a great sense of propriety; and she felt, 
with a cold chill rynning down her back, that 
he was not the man to overlook indelicacy in 
her sex, much less make an Amazon his wife: 
and now, as she had learned with her sharp 
ears, the story he had told her was confirmed, 
and he was the real Earl of Anglesey; and all 
the less likely to honor a Tomboy with his hand. 

For three whole days she had longed and 
pined to speak to him; yet fear and modesty 
had held her back, She could not bear to be 
Philip any more; yet she dreaded to be Phi- 
lippa, lest she should lose even Philip’s place in 
his regard. 

Even now, the moment she saw him seated, 
with the moon glittering on his silver lace, and 
his jeweled sword, and his dear, shapely head 
lowered in pensive thought, her first impulse 
was to recoil, slip down into her cabin again, 
and torture herself with misgivings, as she had 
been doing all the voyage. 

Bat love would not let her go without a sit- 
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gle look. She turned her eyes on him, that 
soon began to swim with tenderness, as she 
looked at him. She stole a long drink of inef- 
fable love, and the next moment she would 
have béen gone; but he sighed deeply, and she 
heard it. 

Then the habit of consoling him, and her 
yearning heart, were too much for her, By a 
sudden impulse she whipped on her mask and 
stole toward him. She trembled, she blushed ; 
but all the woman was now in arms to defend 
that love which was her life. 

He heard her coming, looked up, and saw a 
tall young lady close upon him, dressed in the 
fashion, with a little silk hood, and a mask 
that hid all but her mouth. He rose, removed 
his hat, and bowed ceremoniously. She court- 
esied in the same style. 

‘* Forgive me, Sir,” said she, ‘I fear I inter- 
rupt your meditations.” 

“ Most agreeably, madam.” 

*¢ Methought I heard you sigh, Sir.” 

“J dare say I did, madam.” 

“T was surprised, Sir, for I hear you are a 
gentleman of quality going home to high for- 
tune, after encountering her frowns. Sure 
that should make her smiles the sweeter.” 

“Madam, it may be so: but my enemies are 
powerful: I may find it very hard to dispossess 
the wrongful owners.” 

“ And ‘twas for that you sighed.” 

“Not at all, madam. I sighed for the loss 
of a dear friend.” 

‘“‘Alas! What—dead ?” 

** Now God forbid !” 

“* False, then, no doubt.” 

**T hope not: but I am sore perplexed ; for 
he never failed me before.” 

“He? What! ’twas only a man, then, after 
all ?” 

**’Twas a boy, for that matter; but what a 
boy! You never saw his fellow,madam. His 
head was all wit, his heart, all tenderness; his 
face all sunshine. He brightened my adversi- 
ty; and now, when Fortune seems to shine, he 
has deserted me. Oh, Philip! Philip!” 

“Philip! was that his name?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Ts he a very dark boy ?” 

“Yes, madam, yes.” 

** About my height ?” : 

**Oh no, madam, not by half a head.” 

Philippa smiled at that, and said, “Then, 
Sir, you shall sigh no more on his account, for 
I happen to know that same Philip is here, in 
this very ship.” 

“Ts it possible? 
good news, madam. 
him to me, for my heart ¥earns for him. 
why has he hidden himself from me ?” 

** Nay, Sir, you must have patience. The 
boy is not so much to blame. He is in trouble, 
and dare not show his face on deck. I wonder 
whether I may tell you the truth ?” 

** Yes, madam, for Heaven’s sake !” 

** Well, then, the truth is—ahem—he is here 
disguised as a woman.” 

** You amaze me, madam.” 

“And if you were to accost him as Philip, 
*twould be overheard, and might be his ruin: 
if you can be so much his friend as to fall into 
this disguise, and treat him with distant civili- 
ty while he is on board the ship, I'll answer for 
him he will come to you, not to-night, but to- 
morrow night at this time.” 

James Annesley eagerly subscribed to these 
terms. 

Next evening he paced the deck impatiently, 
and in due course a young gentlewoman came 
toward him with Philip’s ‘very face, but blush- 
ing and beaming. 

James ran to meet her: devoured her face, 
and then cried, 

“Tt is! it is! oh, my sweet Philip!” 

The young lady drew back instantly in alarm, 
and said, ‘‘Is this what you promised? Call 
me Philip again, or offer the slightest freedom, 


God bless you for that 
Oh, madam! pray briag 
Why, 


and you shall never see me again, My name 
is Philippa.” 
“So be it, thou capricious toad. I am too 


overjoyed at sight of thee to thwart thy hu- 
mors. Thou wert never like any other he that 
breathes.” ; 

‘*T shall be more unlike them than ever 
now,” said she. ‘* Methinks my disposition is 
changed, since I put off my boy’s attire: and 
the worst of it is, all my courage has oozed 
away.” 

‘**Tt had always a trick of coming and going, 
Philip.” 

** Philippa, or I leave the ship.” 

** Well, Philippa, then.” 

“What sort of a gentlewoman do I make ?” 

‘*Nay, if I knew not the trick, I should take 
you for the most beautiful woman I ever saw.” 

Philippa blushed with pleasure. ‘“ And you 
look beautiful too,” said she. ‘‘ Fine feathers 
make fine birds.” 

He then scolded her gently, and asked her 
why she had deserted him. 

‘Well, I'll tell you the truth,” said she, and 
delivered him a whole string of fibs. 

She met him next evening, and the next, and 
so mystified him by her beauty and her bash- 
fulness, that he questioned Matthews and the 
Admiral about the young lady, but Matthews 
knew nothing, and the Admiral pretended to 
know nothing, she having sworn him to secrecy. 








Philippa was offended at his curiosity, and 
sent him word he had done very ill to ask oth- 
er persons about her: she should not come on 
deck for ever so long. 

She kept her word, though it cost her dear: 
even when they touched at Jamaica, and every 
body else landed, she kept her cabin. 

But when they left Jamaica, she took an- 
other line.” She came openly on deck now and 
then in the daytime, and removed her mask. 

The effect may be divined: the officers of the 
ship treated her like a queen, and courted her 
with all possible attentions ; these she received 
with singular modesty, politeness, and pru- 
dence: and her heart being sincerely devoted 
to one, her head was not to be turned, 

James Annesley looked on with wonder, and 
a dash of satire, to see men all but kneeling to 
a boy: but he soon got jealous, and the ather 
men opened his eyes, and he began to ponder 
over many things. The truth flashed on him, 
and Philippa saw it in his face. Then she 
coqueted with her happiness, and, when he 
begged a private interview, she put him off. 

But, when they passed Lizard Poiut, she 
came to her senses, and gave him his opportu- 
nity. 
He was much agitated ; she was more so, but 
hid it better. 

**Tell me the truth,” he cried. ‘‘ You were 
always Philippa, and I a blind fool.” 

She hid her red face in her hands. 

“ Philippa,” he cried, ‘‘you have killed the 
friend of my bosom. Will you give me nothing 
in exchange for him ?” 

** Alas, James!” she cried, ‘“‘ what can I give 
you that you will love as you did him? J hate 
that boy.” 

**Nay, do not hate him; but for him I had 
never known the greatest, truest, tenderest 
heart that ever beat in woman. Oh, Philippa, 
you saved me from despair, you saved me from 
servitude: I never could love another, now you 
are a woman; be my bosom friend still, but by 
a dearer title; be my sweetheart, my darling, 
my wife.” - 

“ Ay, that or the grave,” she cried: and the 
next moment he held her curling round his 
neck, and cooling her hot cheeks with tears of 
joy. . 


They landed at Portsmouth, took a kind 
leave of the Admiral, to whom they owed so 
much, and, accompanied by Captain Matthews, 
dashed up to Staines with post-horses, four at 
every relay. When they came near to the town, 
she bade the driver post to the prison. She de- 
manded to see Jonas Hanway. He was called 
into the yard, and, at sight of her, gave a scream 
of joy, and they had a cry together, and for- 
gave each other. She feed the jailer to send 
to the proper authorities, and take the necessa- 
ry steps for his liberation. Then she went on 
to Thomas Chester, who lived outside the town 
by the river-side; but Matthews left them in 
the town, and went on to London, on his way 
to Ireland. He had inherited large estates, 
and was about to leave the King’s service. 

Thomas Chester, though a man not easily 
moved, gave a loud shout when his niece ran 
to him: he folded her in his arms, and thanked 
God aloud, in a broken voice, again and again. 

When they were a little calmer, he said to 
his man, ‘‘Send abroad, and let them ring all 
the church-bells for three miles about; I'll find 
the ale: and thou, Thomas, bring in our young 
lady’s things. She is mistress of the house.” 

Then they went out and found two boxes, 
and one James Annesley, seated peaceably. 

“And who is this?” said the old man, star- 
ing not a little. 

“Tis only my—my James,” says she, as if 
every young gentlewoman had a James; but 
the next moment her cheeks were dyed with 
blushes. ‘* Dear uncle, he has been my friend 
and companion in servitude, and some do say 
he is the—” 

‘*Whoever he is, he hath brought me thee, 
my sweet long-lost niece, and must lie at my 
house this happy night.” So he received James 
cordially, and put off all inquiries till the mor- 
row. ‘The next morning James told him, of his 
own accord, he loved Philippa, and was so happy 
as to have won her affections. He also spoke 
of his wrongs, and said he was Lord Altham’s 
son, and dispossessed by the uncle} who had 
kidnapped him; and he should go into Ireland 
at once, and hoped to punish his uncle, and 
make Philippa Lady Anglesey. He proved 
himself in earnest, by starting for Ireland this 
very day. The parting with Philippa was very 
tender, and left her almost inconsolable, being 
théir first real separation since they knew each 
other. 

So the wise old lawyer let her have her cry 
out. Next day he told her what the young 
man had said. 

** Alas!” said she: “he is gone on a wild- 
goose errand, I fear: and, as for me, I would 
not give one straw to be Lady Anglesey ; to be 
Mrs. James is heaven enough for me: and, 
alas! if any ill befall him in that savage Ire- 
land, I shall always think 'twas because I was 
not by him, as heretofore; and you will have 
but one more trouble with me—to bury me.” 

“‘ Niece,” said the old man, “craving your 
pardon, you are pretty far gone.” 

** Never was woman farther,” said she frank- 





ly. ‘I am fair sick with love. My James 
carries my heart and my life in his bosom, go 
where he will:” and she leaned her head pret- 
tily on his shoulder. 

“Hum!” said the lawyer, and dropped that 
subject, not possessing even its vocabulary, 

He waited a reasonable time, and then cross- 
examined her. ‘ My young mistress,” said he, 
“have you told your sweetheart you have thir- 
teen thousand pounds? and, now I think on’t, 
tis nearer fourteen thousand, by reason of your 
folly in going and getting your own living, in- 
stead of spending on't.” 

‘‘Have I told James? No; not yet. I 
found out my father’s will by that advertise- 
ment, and, since he wished it kept secret, I 
have held that wish sacred.” 

Mr, Chester told her she had done well. 
Lord Anglesey had been long in possession ; 
and it was not likely he would be ousted, with- 
out a fearful litigation, in which her little for- 
tune might easily be swamped. ‘No, Philip- 
pa,” said he, * still go by your father’s will, and 
by my lights, and let us not risk one shilling 
of your fortune. Your husband can never be 
a pauper while that remains in your hands.” 

She caught that idea in a moment, and gave 
her solemn promise. 

The first letter from Ireland served to con- 
firm her uncle’s wisdom, James wrote to say 
that he had been to a dozen attorneys, and they 
all refused to take up his cause against a noble- 
man so powerful as Lord Anglesey, and who 
had been years in possession, without a voice 
raised against his title, 

However, a day or two after writing this, 
James Annesley fell in with a long-headed at- 
torney, called M‘Kercher, who listened to his 
story more thoughtfully than the others, and 
went so far as to ask him for a list of the people 
he thought could bear out his statements. Hav- 
ing got this, Mr. M‘Kercher found Farrell and 
Purcell, and, by means of them, one or two 
more not known to James Annesley; and they 
established the kidnapping. 

Then M‘Kercher began to think more serious- 
ly of the case. He called on Mr. Annesley at 
his lodgings, and found him and Matthews tak- 
ing a friendly glass, and talking the matter over. 
M‘Kercher made three, and said over the said 
glass, that the kidnapping was certainly a fine 
point ; but it would be worthless without direct 
evidence to Mr. Annesley’s parentage, and mon- 
ey would be required, to ransack the county of 
Meath for evidence, and for other purposes ; for 
money would certainly be used against them 
freely. 

The warm-hearted Matthews offered a thou- 
sand- pounds directly, to begin: thereupon 
M‘Kercher’s eyes glittered, and he hesitated no 
longer: all three went out to Mr. Matthews's 
house that day in Ringsend cars; and next day 
rode on his own horses to ransack Meath and 
Wexford for evidence. 

They found some little evidence, and M‘Ker- 
cher secured it: but there were two enemies in 
the field before them. Death was one, Lord 
Anglesey the other. This nobleman had got a 
fortnight’s start in rather a curious way. Ad- 
miral Vernon anchored off Jamaica a few days. 
It got wind that he was bringing home the real 
Lord Anglesey. The Daily Post announced it, 
and the Gentleman's Magazine copied, as indeed 
may be seen in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
February, 1741. 

Death, the other antagonist, had been un- 
usually busy since James Annesley crossed over 
the bar of Dublin. Lady Altham—Dead. Mrs. 
Avice, to whom she had spoken of a son—Dead. 
The chaplain who he believed had christened 
him—Dead. His sponsors, male and female— 
Dead, 

But M‘Kercher was not to be baffled: he 
hunted up the old servants of Dunmaine House, 
and, from one to another, he began to create 
that pile of testimony which even now stands on 
record to prove this obscure man the Napoleon 
of all Attorneys, living or dead. 

He, and James, and Matthews rode hun- 
dreds of miles after evidence; till one night 
Annesley was fired at from the edge of a wood, 
and two slugs whistled close by his head. 

They all spurred away in great alarm. 

When they got to the town they were going 
to, tactful M‘Kercher set to work that moment, 
and printed bills, describing the attempt, offer- 
ing a thousand pounds reward, and, by subtle 
insinuation, accused Lord Anglesey of the 
crime ; he got up what we now call a demon- 
stration; showed his handsome client to the 
public, on a veranda stuck over with bills thus 
worded : 


“THIS IS THE HEIR. COME, LET US KILL 
HIM; THAT THE INHERITANCE MAY BE OURS.” 


For all that, he sent Annesley back to En- 
gland directly. ‘It is too pretty a suit to be 
abated by a ballet,” said keen M‘Kercher. 

James Annesley returned to Staines, and 
found the roses leaving Philippa’s cheek. Ere 
he had been back a week they bloomed again. 

M‘Kercher circulated his bills in Dublin, 
with a guarded account of the attempted assas- 
sination, just keeping clear of an indictment for 
hbel. One of the bills was sent over to Lord 
Anglesey by a friend. 

That nobleman, at this period, began to lose 
heart, His estates were large, but encum- 
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bered: he had been for years am 
self with Trigamy ; and Trigamy had 
its expenses. All the ladies had to 
as if there was but one Lady Ai 
you may see by Miss Gregory's bill that 
noble brocades, though cheaper in the end 
the trash we call silk, were dear at first. 
= three ladies had children, and one of 
three was so ill-bred as to indict 

had to be bought off. oe 

Then he had Charles Annesley and Frank 
Annesley on his back. Francis Annesley, an 
English barrister, claimed a large portion of the 
estates, and filed his bill in England. Charles 
Annesley had a large claim under Earl James's 
will, which claim Richard Lord Anglesey had 
lately compromised for a third, and then, with 
his usual perfidy, evaded the compromise, where- 
on Charles obtained a decree with costs, and @ 
sequestration, under the terms of which Charles 
now received all the Irish rents, and paid him~- 
self his share. The Earl, therefore, was in the 
power of Charles Annesley for his very sub- 
sisteace. 

On the top of all this came James An 
armed with M‘Kercher, and hard cash, of which 
his Lordship, like many other Irish proprietors, 
had mighty little, compared with the value of 
his estates. 

Thus atiacked on all sides, and influenced 
probably by some reasons not easy to penetrate 
so long after the event, he began to falter: and 
being at his house in Bolton Row, which house 
the writer of these lines (be it said in passing) 
occupied for some years, a century later, he 
sent for his London solicitor, Giffard, and di- 
rected him to try and effect a compromise with 
Jemmy, as he called him. 

Giffard was too cautious to commit bis client 
to writing, in a matter so dangerous, but he in- 
timated to M‘Kercher that he had something 
important to say, if M‘Kercher would come to 
London. M‘Kercher wrote back very courte- 
ously to say he was very busy collecting evi- 
dence, but would wait on Mr. Giffard in a fort- 
night. In anticipation of this conference, Lord 
Anglesey told Giffard on what terms he would 
resign his estates, and live in France. He even 
went so far as to engage a French tutor. 

Meantime James Annesley was a guest of 
Mr. Thomas Chester, and a favored suitor for 
his niece’s hand. The old lawyer liked James, 
and, at this time, hardly doubted he was the 
real heir to the late Lord Altham, and he inti- 
mated plainly that if Mr. Annesley would allow 
Philippa’s dower, whatever it might be, to be 
settled on herself, they might marry as soon as 
they chose, for him. 

Young Annesley smiled at this stipulation. 
**T hope to settle half the counties of Wexford 
and Meath on her, besides,” said he. So one 
Sunday morning that the lovers were seated in 
a pew, with their heads over one prayer-book, 
her dear old tutor delivered certain ephemeral 
words that seemed to this happy pair to have a 
strange vitality, compared with the immortal 
part of the Liturgy. Said he, in a sonorous 
yet kindly voice, ‘‘I publish—the banns—of 
marriage—between the honorable James An- 
nesley, bachelor, of the parish of Dunmaine in 
Ireland, and Mistress Joanna Philippa Chester, 
spinster, of this parish, This is the first time 
of asking. If any of you know cause or just 
impediment why these two persons should not 
be joined together in holy wedlock, ye are now 
to declare it.” 

While these words were delivered, Vhilippa’s 
face was a picture: her eyes lowered, her 
cheeks mantling with a gentle blush, The 
words rang strangely in those lovers’ ears. 

How tight Custom holds civilized men and 
women, and flies them but with a string: both 
had led adventurous lives, had been slaves in 
a distant colony, and this demure lass, with 
long black lashes lowered, had played a fine 
caper in boy’s clothes. Yet there they must 
sit at last, over one prayer-book, in Staines 
Church, and hear their banns cried in one 
breath with two more couple that had never 
budged out of Middlesex. 

Let the reader now contemplate this pret- 
ty picture, and James Annesley’s prospects, a 
rose-colored panorama, In Ireland, his in- 
terests pushed by that rarest of all friends, an 
able and zealous attorney; in London, his arch- 
enemy losing heart, and preparing to accept an 
income, and retire from the disputed estates, to 
Paris. In Staines, his hand iu his sweet Phi- 
lippa’s, and holy wedlock, the sacred union of 
two pure and well-tried hearts, awaiting him in 
one little fortnight; even that fortnight to be 
spent in sight of Paradise ; and the gate ajar. 

Even writers are human; and I feel myself 
linger here, for it grieves even hardened me to 
have to plunge again into the misfortunes of 
the good: but now are my wings of fancy 
clipped. Hard Fact holds me with remorseless 
grasp, and I am constrained to show how oll, 
this bright picture was shivered in a day, and 
by the man’s own hand, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mr. Tuomas Cuester had retired from the 
law with a comfortable fortune, He was now 
a bit of a sportsman: rented of Sir John Dol- 
ben the right of fishing the Thames for some 
distance, and of shooting over a part of the 
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iis son casting 1m Sylvester's 


mead: ‘‘There is that old rogue again,” 


said he, 


» run, and 


**Let us have his net.”. He set off 
Anne ran after him, to help. 
Redding came uy , and collared Eaglestone. 
But he, to save his net, threw it half into the 
river: then young Eaglestone seized the cord, 
cut it, and jumped into the river. Annesley 
snatched at the net, and his gun went off. Old 
Eaglestone cried, ‘‘ Villain, you have slain me,” 


} and fell, scorched and bleeding, on the ground, 


and never spoke more. The boy swam away 
to the other bank, and the smoke of the gun 
drifting away revealed the man lying in the 
agonies of death, and Annesley and Redding 
so stupefied and appalled, that they did not 
move hand or foot, but gazed with terror at 
each other, and at their bloody work. 

They had but just realized that the man was 
shot, and in the agonies of death, when young 
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Eaglestone was heard to cry across the water, 
‘* My father! They have murdered him.” 
Then Redding seized Annesley by the arm, 
“Heard you that? 
set off*instantly to run; which cowardly and 
imprudent course Annesley, who was quite un- 


nerved, unhappily imitated, scarcely knowing | 


what he did. They got to Redding’s house ; 
and Redding laid his hand on all the money he 
could, and fled the country: but Annesley would 
go no farther. He said, ‘‘I have slain an in- 
nocent man; and let me die for it.” 

He sat a little while, with his head and his 


hands all of a heap, and then fell on to the floor | 


in a fainting-fit. There were three women in 
the house ; they raised him, and just then the 
constables were seen coming with young. Ea- 
glestone. What did these wise women do but 


They will hang us,” and | 
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arm, ‘Heard you that? 


“They had but just rea 


drag him up stairs, and hide him in a sort of 
partition between two floors; and there the con- 
stables, who had sure information he was in the 
house; found him without any trouble. This 
hiding told heavily against him, both then and 
afterward. In such terrible cases courage is 
the better part of Discretion. 

They found him in a state so deplorable that 
they set him in a chair in the yard, and sprink- 
led his face with water; and he was some time 
before he could command his limbs and walk 
with them to the justice. 

A number of people followed the officers, and 
when they came upon the bridge, James stopped, 
and said, ‘‘ Have I no friends here ?” 

Then there was a cry of “ Ay!” for indeed 
he was already respected in that part. 

‘‘Then,” said he, ‘*I do implore you throw 
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me over the bridge, and end me; for I have 
slain an innocent man, and shall never more 
know peace.” ? 

The* justice sent them to Sir Thomas Rey- 
nell, and he heard the evidence, and committed 

im. 
, They had five miles to go, and all drank to- 
gether on the road, and things were said over 
the liquor that afterward affected the case. 

As for James Annesley, he fell now into a 
dull resignation, and his regret was greater 
than his fear, except for Philippa. He gave 
one William Duffell a crown piece to go to 
Philippa, and beg her not to believe one word 
she should hear, except from his own lips. 
‘Speak comfortably to her, good William, or 
this will kill her toe:” and then for the first 
time he began to cry and bemoan himself. 

Dnuffell sped on his errand; but others had 
been before him. 

Remorseless Rumor came open-mouthed to 
Mr. Chester’s house, and told Philippa James 
Annesley had murdered a man. 


She was white as a sheet in a moment, and 
trembled: but her faith supported her. . “’Tis 
false!” said she. But tongue followed tongue, 
and, as the vulgar always exaggerate and add, 
a crop of lies were ingrafted into the little bit 
of truth; and threats and oaths were said to 
have preceded the firing of the gun. Even 
Philippa’s faith was giving way under repeated 
attacks, when Duffell came in with that com- 
fortable message. 

She cried out, as if he could hear her, ‘‘ Be- 
lieve thee a willful murderer? That I never 
will. Unfortunate thou always wast. But 
guilty never.” Then she said she would go to 
him on the instant. ‘* Where is he?” 

“In THE Cace at Hovunstow.” 

She was with him in less than an hour; and, 
with the two pale faces close together, he told 
her how it had happened. She believed him ; 
she consoled him; she treated it as a simple 
misfortune, for which he must grieve, but could 
never be punished, and she left him greatly en- 
couraged. But her words were bolder than 
her heart, and, when she reached home, the 
great restraint she had put upon herself for 
love of him gave way, her body overpowered 
her great spirit, and she had faintings one after 
another that laid her low. 

Though prostrated herself, this noble girl dic- 
tated words of comfort to her unfortunate lover 
every day, and Thomas Chester carried them. 

Mr. Chester exerted himself to bail James 
Annesley, and appeared likely to succeed, when 
suddenly one Giffard, a London solicitor, ap- 
peared for young Eaglestone, and objected with 
such ability and weight that Sir Thomas Rey- 
nell said he must consider the matter and take 
advice. Then Mr. Chester saw that Annesley 
was to be prosecuted vindictively ; and he con- 
ceived some grave suspicions, and began sadly 
to fear the final result of this unhappy business. 

What I have now to relate will show the 
reader his suspicions were well founded. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was eleven o'clock, on the 2d of May. 
The Earl of Anglesey lay in. state, receiving 
visits in bed. On the sheets beside him lay his 
peruke superbly powdered, and adorned with a 
Ramilies tie. A servant held a small glass be- 
fore him, and, while he talked to his visitors, he 
tinged his cheeks with carmine, and put on his 
patches, as openly as if these things were es- 
sential parts of a toilet. 

His conversation was mighty vapid, affected, 
and lisping, until his courier, Lawler, knocked 
loudly at the door, and said, “‘I must speak 
with my lord on the instant.” 

‘**Ask him where he comes from?” said my 
lord, laying aside his affectation. 

The man burst into the room, and answered, 
‘*From Staines, where you left me to watch 
James Annesley; and, my lord, I bring strange 
news.” 

‘Fling a bottle of scent over him, and leave 
us in private,” said Lord Anglesey. 

This was done, and Lawler told him James 
Annesley had killed a man at Staines, and was 
now in the cage at Hounslow. 

“What fool’s tale is this? I can’t be so for- 
tunate.” 

‘* Nay, my lord, ’tis the truth: but some say 
"twas accident, others say ‘twas done of malice.” 

Lord Anglesey’s eyes glittered fiendishly : 
F So say I, and I will prove it, if money can 
do’t.” 

He gave the man a gold piece, and dismissed 
him: dressed himself in half an hour instead 
of two hours as usual, and went at once to his 
attorney Giffard, told him the good news, and 
that all thought of a compromise was at an end, 
**Go down to Staines on the instant,” said he, 
“‘and tell me can we hang that knave.” 

Giffard went down, and saw young Eagle- 
Stone and others, and reported that John Ea- 
glestone could hang or transport James An- 
nesley, 

_ “Then,” said Lord Anglesey, “ you must be 
his lawyer, and I will find the money, if I pawn 
my diamond ring.” 

Giffard did not much like the business, but 
he undertook it, sooner than lose his noble cli- 
ent. He advised Lord Anglesey on Qo account 
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to appear in the business, or he would preju- 
dice the prosecution, and he himse]f saw young 
Eaglestone, and easily moulded him to Lord 
Anglesey’s purpose, by rousing his cupidity, 
and also his desire of vengeance for his father's 
slaughter. 

Thus the Crown was used as an instrument 
of private vengeance. Yet who could object? 
Only the son and his attorney were seen. The 
ruthless man who bribed the witnesses, and 
spurred the law, was in the dark. 

But they were not to have it all their own 
way. James had written post-haste to M‘Ker- 
cher. He handed over the other business to his 
clerk, Pat Higgins, and came at once to Houns- 
low ; saw the prisoner, found Giffard was in it, 
whom he knew to be Lord Anglesey’s attorney; 
saw Anglesey behind Giffard, and his very first 
move in the case was one that had never oc- 
curred to Thomas Chester, nor to any other friend 
of Annesley’s, though many were coming about 
him now. He put Lord Anglesey under a sys- 
tem of espionage as complete and subtle as ever 
Fouché brought to bear on a man; and he told 
nobody but Philippa, and bound her to secrecy. 

This done, he proceeded to the legitimate de- 
fense, and left no stone unturned. But he could 
never get at the most dangerous witness, young 
Eaglestone. Giffard kept him too close. 

He encountered Giffard once or twice, and 
always treated him with profound respect; sep- 
arated him entirely from his client, and charm- 
ed him with his good temper and urbanity. 
“* Ah, Sir,” said he, “if you knew Mr. Annes- 
ley, his goodness, and his misfortunes, you 
would regret the severity you are compelled to 
show him.” 

‘*T regret it now,” said Giffard. 

Just before the trial, Philippa, who was all 
zeal and intelligence, secured a piece of evi- 
dence to prove that the boy Eaglestone had not 
been so confident the gun was fired purposely, 
until Giffard came on the scene. But, with all 
her efforts, that was all she could do for her 
lover now. How different from former times 
when she was a boy! 

She spoke of her helplessness to M‘Kercher, 
with tears in her eyes, and told him it had not 
been always so. 

‘* Helpless, madam!” said M‘Kercher: ‘‘ by 
the Hoky, Beauty is never helpless. You have 
found him a witness, that I'd never have heerd 
of maybe, and ye can do him a good turn at the 
trile, if you have the courage to come.” 

“The courage to come!” cried she. ‘I 
have the courage to die for him, or die with 
him. Of course I will be there, with my hand 
in his all the time, to show them there’s one 
who knows he is not a murderer.” 

** Ah, if they'd only let us,” said M‘Kercher, 
with a sigh. ‘ But I'll have you on the bench, 
ony way, an’ I'll find some way to let the jury 
know they'll have to strike at his head through 
your heart, alanna:” and the warm-hearted 
sharper was very near crying. 


The dreadful day of the trial came at last. 
Philippa was seated on the right hand of the 
judge’s seat, but on a lower bench. She was 
dressed, by M‘Kercher’s advice, in black silk, 
with a small head-dress of white lace, and no 
ornament but a diamond cross on her bosom. 
There she sat in a frame of mind beyond the pen 
to paint. This was her first court of law; her 
first trial. The solemnity, the ancient usages, 
and all the panoply of justice, struck upon her 
young mind in one blow with the danger of 
him, whose young life was bound up in hers: 
and for this reason I shall briefly describe this 
trial from her point of view; and the reader 
who has imagination will do well to co-operate 
with me, by putting himself in her place, as well 
as in the place of the accused. 

First, there was the usual hardened buzz of 
lawyers, to whom this terrible scene was but an 
every-day business. Philippa heard with won- 
der and horror. What! could men chatter when 
a life, and such a life, was at stake ? 

Then came in the judge, in ermine and sear- 
let, and all stood up. Philippa eyed him as a 
Divinity, on whom her darling’s life depended. 

Then the prisoners were brought to the bar, 
Redding having surrendered. Philippa uttered 
a faint cry, instantly suppressed, and her eye 
and her lover’s met in a gaze that was beyond 
words. 

But here the proceedings were disturbed for 
a moment, by the entrance of a gorgeous gen- 
tleman, in scarlet and gold, powdered peruke, 
and Ramilies tie, who stalked in and seated 
himself by the judge. This was Lord Angle- 
sey, come to gloat over the criminal, and keep 
the witnesses for the prosecution up to the 


mark. He stored on the public as on so many 
dogs, and om James Annesley with a bitter 
sneer. James was all in black velvet, with 


weepers, as one who mourned the death he had 
caused, ‘ 

Silence having been obtained, the prisoners 
were arraigned, and the indictment charged 
against James Annesley, laborer, that he, not 
having God before his eyes, but moved by the 
instigation of the devil, on the first of May, 
with force and arms, in and upon one Thomas 
Eaglestone, feloniously, willfully, and of malice 
aforethought, did make an assault, and that he, 
the said James Annesley, with acertain gun, of 
the value of 5s., being charged with powder 
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and leaden shot, did discharge, and shoot out 
of the said gun, by force of the gunpowder as 
aforesaid, and him the said Thomas Eagle- 
stone in and upon the left side of the breast 
of the said Thomas, did strike and penetrate, 
giving to him, the said Thomas, on the said 
side of his said breast, one mortal wound, of the 
breadth of one inch, and of the depth of four 
inches, whereof the aforesaid Thomas then and 
there instantly died. 

The indictment then repeated the nature of 
the act, describing it, in the usual terms, as will- 
ful murder, and against the peace of our Lord 
the King, his Crown, and dignity. 

The virulent terms of the indictment, being 
new to poor Philippa, made her blood run cold ; 
for it seemed to her that the Crown thirsted for 
his blood, and would not stick at any exagger- 
ation to hang him. 

The Clerk of Arraigns now put the usual 
question, in a loud voice, ‘‘ How say you, James 
Annesley, are you guilty of this Felony, or not 
guilty ?” 

James Annesley, thus called upon before 
judge, jury, enemy, and sweetheart, showed un- 
expected qualities. Though a man of unsteady 
nerves when hurried, he lacked neither dignity 
nor courage—give him time—and what little 
bile he had in his nature was stirred by the sight 
of the man who had kidnapped him as a child, 
now huygting him down as a man. Instead of 
simply pleading not guilty, he objected to the 
terms of the indictment. ‘‘ I observe, my Lord,” 
said he to the judge, respectfully but firmly, 
**that I am indicted as a laborer. This is ma- 
licious, and comes from those who are my per- 
sonal enemies, for the very reason that ] claim 
to be Earl of Anglesey, and a Peer of this realm. 
However, with this protest, I plead not guilty to 
this indictment, and will be tried by God and 
my country. But, in respect of my quality, 
and to wipe out that impertinence in the indict- 
ment, I ask your Lordship of your courtesy to 
let me be tried within the bar.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Annesley,” said my Lord. 
But he thought to himself, ‘I shall have to 
hang you all the same.” 

Then both prisoners were allowed to sit 
within the bar, 

Then the jury were sworn, and Sergeant Gup- 
per opened the case in the close dry way of a 
counsel who feels that the facts can be trusted 
to do the work. He stated that the Eagle- 
stones were fishing in a meadow that belonged 
to one Sylvester, and that Annesiey and Red- 
ding came on to the ground, and first threat- 
ened Thomas, with foul language, and then shot 
him; and, even after that, threatened John; 
but he escaped across the river, and brought 
the constables after the prisoners, who, well 
knowing their guilt, had fled: but Annesley 
was found hidden in Redding’s house, and 
dragged forth, and afterward offered the boy 
money not to come against him: but he said, 
‘J will not sell my father’s blood.” 

When this neat outline was delivered with 
perfect sobriety, every body looked at the pris- 
oners, and Annesley in particular, as dead men. 
But he maintained a:calm, though sad, de- 
meanor, and did not blench. 

The Counsel for the Crown called John Ea- 
glestone first. He swore to the preliminary 
matter, which was, indeed, undisputed, and de- 
clared that, while Redding was collaring his 
father, Annesley threatened the old man’s life, 
with a ruffian-like oath, if he did not give up 
his net ; and then, not waiting for the old man’s 
answer, shouldered his gun and shot him dead, 
and afterward threatened Aim with the butt 
end of his piece, but he escaped by swimming, 
and ran instantly for the constables. He swore 
also to the hiding of Annesley, and his subse- 
quent attempt at bribery. 

Philippa, at this stage, felt all the bitterness 
of death, and could scarcely sit upright. 

In cross-examination, John Eaglestone was 
asked whether he had not given a different ac- 
count to three persons, Duffin, and Dalton, and 
Thomas Chester. He looked staggered a mo- 
ment, but boldly swore he had not. 

M‘Kercher then showed his teeth. Counsel, 
carefully instructed by him, drew from the wit- 
ness that he was now living with one Williams, 
whom he had not known before this trial, was 
called his servant, but dined at his table. 

Counsel.—‘‘ Of course you have seen my Lord 
Anglesey at Williams's ?” 

The Court here interrupted, and said the 
question was improper. 

Counsel.—‘“*I bow to your Lordship. But 
no nobleman who is worthy of the name need 
fear the truth.” 

A juryman, however, asked this boy a very 
pertinent question, whether there was no jos- 
tling or struggling for the net between Annes- 
ley and him. He said, ‘‘ No.” 

Many other witnesses were called for the 
Crown ; but they were all at some distance, and 
only proved the killing. Fisher, indeed, one of 
these witnesses, said that he saw Annesley 
snatch at the net, and then the gun went off. 

This rather contradicted Eaglestone, and 
gratified the juryman aforesaid. 

This Fisher, though a witness for the Crown, 
admitted, under cross-examination, that, within 
two hours of the event, young Eaglestone had 
told him he believed the act was uot done de- 
signedly. 


Counsel for the Crown then commented on 
the evidence, dwelt upon the sanguinary threats 
that had been proved, and not disproved on 
cross-examination, and demanded a verdict. 

This closed the case for the Crown, 

The Court then called on James Annesley in 
these terms: ‘Mr. Annesley, you are indicted 
in a very unhappy case. What have you to 
say ?” 

James Annesley then surprised his friends 
again. He rose like a tower, and spoke as fol- 
lows: ‘*My Lord, I am quite unable to make 
a proper defense, having been kidnapped when 
a child by him who now seeks my life under 
the disguise of a public prosecutor, and so I 
lost the education I was entitled to by my 
birth.” 

He paused long on these words, and turned 
his eyes so full on Lord Anglesey, that every 
soul in Court turned too, and looked at him. 
A shiver ran through the Court. It was indeed 
a remarkable combination—a remarkable situ- 
ation. In fact, considering that the Defendant 
here was to be the Plaintiff in a great civil suit, 
if he could save his neck, and that the noble- 
man who sat by the judge in England, to see 
him hanged, was to be Defendant in that suit, 
should this indictment fail, the situation was, 
perhaps, without a paralle! in all Time. 

James Annesley resumed: “My Lord, you 
have heard a true and deplorable accident 
falsely and maliciously described in this Court, 
with a view. to stopping lawful proceedings in 
the Court of Exchequer in Ireland. The sim- 
ple truth is, that neither I nor my most inno- 
cent fellow-prisoner were trespassers. He is 
gamekeeper to the Lord of the manor. It was 
his duty to seize a poaclier’s net, and I ran 
with him to help him. The deceased threw 
the net half into the river. The boy jumped 
in, to swim across with it. I stepped to seize 
one of the ropes that trailed cn the ground, 
and the gun went off, to my great surprise and 
grief, and killed a poor man, whose name I did 
not then know, and he never wronged me, and 
I had no malice against him, nof ground of 
malice, 

“My Lord, and gentlemen, mine has been a 
life of strange misfortunes; but, believe me, 
whatever your verdict may be, it must always 
be my greatest grief that I have caused the 
death of an innocent man.” 

These words, delivered with great decency 
and touching resignation, drew tears from many 
eyes besides Philippa’s, and even the judge 
bowed his head slightly in sober but pro- 
found approval of the prisoner’s concluding 
sentence. 

Redding, called on for his defense, said that 
he had seized the net, in discharge of his duty. 
That, when the man fell, Mr. Annesley did not 
know he had shot him, and would not believe 
him till he turned up the flap of the man’s coat 
and found the wound: and then Mr. Annesley 
showed such grief and concern, that he felt 
sure it was as pure an accident as ever happen- 
ed in this world. 

The judge then retired for some refreshment, 
and there was a buzz of conversation, and by 
the time the judge returned every body in 
Court understood the relation of the parties: 
the lovers both in black, and that shameless 
peer, who would hang the young man in En- 
gland to stop his lawsuit in Ireland; and the 
judge sitting in his place, between the Defend- 
ant’s true lover and his enemy, 


THE EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENSE. 


They proved, by documents and evidence, 
that Sir J. Dolben was Lord of the manor, and 
Redding his gamekeeper, with full powers to 
seize nets, etc. Then, by Dalton, who was 
Philippa’s witness, that, on the day of the kill- 
ing, young Eaglestone had said. distinctly he 
believed jt was done undesignedly. Then, by 
two more respectable witnesses, that he had 
said the same thing next day. 

Then they traced his change of mind to Gif- 
fard. 

Then they went on, and connected Giffard 
with Anglesey. 

Then they went farther, and proved that An- 
glesey was constantly with Williams, and that 
Williams was keeping youhg Eaglestone /ike a 
gentleman. 

Thereupon Anglesey turned pale as ashes, 
and fidgeted on his seat, and Philippa, looking 
like a woman at the jurymen’s faces, turned 
red, and her eyes flashed, for she saw them cast 
looks of disgust and contempt at him. 

Then they bronght two medical men of high 
character, who had probed Eaglestone’s wound, 
and declared the shot had gone not downward 
but upward, and, indeed, at a considerable an- 
gle, and that the blisters at the back of the body, 
caused by the shot, were several inches higher 
than the wound. This double proof was irre- 
sistible: it agreed with Annesley’s account and 
Fisher’s, and it destroyed Eaglestone’s testimo- 
ny that the gun had been shouldered. 

This closed the Defendant’s case. 

The judge summed up briefly, “He said 
that the sting of the indictment lay in John 
Eaglestone’s evidence. The other Witnesses for 
the Crown had proved nothing but the killing, 
which was superfluous, sines the prisoners ad- 
mitted it. That as to Eaglestone’s evidence, it 
was highly damnatory, but unsupported by any 
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other witness, and contradicted in one vital part 
of it by the two surgeons; in another respect, 
viz. as to whether the act was intentional, the 


same witness was contradicted by himself, and 
in the worst possible way; for, while the act 
was fresh in his memory, he had said repeated- 
ly that it was accidental; and it was only when’ 
his mind had been worked upon by some per- 
son or persons not present at the act, that he 
had come to say it was intentional. Against 
Redding there was not the shadow of a case. 
Against Annesley, the charge of murder had 
failed; but they must consider whether it was 
manslaughter, or chance-medley. If they 
thought the gun went off accidentally, it was 
chance-medley. 

The jury, being invited to retire and con- 
sider their verdict, said, through their foreman, 
there was no need for that, as they had made 
up their minds long ago, and thereupon brought 
it in chance-medley, which was, in fact, a ver- 
dict of acquittal. 

The Court then discharged the prisoners on 
the spot, and in five minutes Philippa and 
James were rattling down to Staines in a chaise 
and four, which M‘Kercher, who knew he had 
made the verdict safe, had provided, and rib- 
boned the horses; he followed in a chaise and 
pair, with Redding. 

James and Philippa sat hand in hand all the 
way, with hearts almost too full for words ; and 
the church-bells rang for his escape, as they had 
for hers. 

Philippa flung her arms round M‘Kercher 
that night and kissed him, and blessed him so, 
that the good-hearted sharper shed a tear. He 


told her all the blood in his heart was at her 
service; and what he had done for James that 
day in England was child’s-play compared with 


what he would do for him in Ireland. 

He was off to Ireland next day; but he left 
a sting behind him, Ere he had been gone a 
month, out came a volume, called ‘* Memoirs 
of an Unfortunate Young Nobleman,” in which, 


under the thin disguise of * Anglia” for ‘‘ An- 
glesey,” ‘‘ Altamont” for ‘‘ Altham,” and so on, 
a full and interesting account was given of 
James Annesley’s wrongs and Lord Angle- 
sey’s vices, including his Trigamy, and other 
matters not relevant to James Annesley’s con- 
cerns, 


Lord Anglesey, at this time, was in a stupid, 


sullen state. He had left the Court disap- 
pointed, rebuked, and exposed. He stormed at 
Giffard for his defeat, and quarreled with him, 
and would only pay half his costs. Where- 
upon Giffard sued him. Anglesey employed a 
solicitor. He subjected Giffard to interroga- 
tories. M‘Kercher heard of them, and sub- 
penaed Giffard for the Irish trial. Anglesey, 
thongh he swore he would run his sword through 
M‘Kercher at the first opportunity, dared not 


indict his publisher for the “ Memoirs,” though 


libelous. He lay quiet, even when the Gentle- 


man's Magazine came out with the whole sub- 
stance of the book, and made him a by-word 
throughout the nation. 


Nevertheless, this stirred him up an unex- 
pected friend. Charles Annesley wrote to him, 
and said; ‘*'This is a very serious matter. We 
had better lay aside all differences, and make 
common cause against this upstart, James An- 
Lord Anglesey replied that he did 
not know which way to turn; he had drained 


nesley.” 


himself already in trying to unmask that im- 
postor in Ireland, and hang him in England. 
Charles Annesley replied that he would find 
ten thousand pounds that year, sooner than see 
the estates and title ‘transferred to this upstart 
by perjury and lying romances. 
Thus encouraged, Lord Anglesey drew large- 


ly on Charles Annesley, and went into Ireland, 
and employed agents of all sorts, and poured 
out money like water. 

His presence and influence were soon marked 
by a sinister event. Pat Higgins, M‘Kercher’s 
clerk, returning to Dublin with valuable notes 
of evidence, disappeared, together with his pa- 
pers. M‘Kercher, whose own corrupt practices 
were bloodless, vowed he had been bought by 
Lord Anglesey’s men and sent out of the coun- 
try. But he was never heard of again, and it 
is the general opinion in Ireland now that he 
was made away with by persons in the employ 
of Anglesey. 

(70 BE CONTINUFD.] 
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PART IL 


THEY SAW, UPON ONE OF THE NEAREST PEAKS, 
A MAN STANDING, WITH SUNSET COLORS ALL 
AROUND Him, 


We are in the land of a thousand hills. 
Height is piled upon height, range upon range. 
The white crests of the mountains cut sharp 


lines in the clear cold air, and the few trees that 
are dotted about stand like sentinels on the 
watch. On one of the far heights, some trees, 
standing in a line, look like soldiers that have 
haited for rest, and the clumps of bush that lie 


in the valleys and on the sides of the hills are 
like wearied regiments sleeping. 

In dear old England the roses are blooming, 
and the sun is shining; but here it is night, 
and snow shadows rest on the mountains and 
gullies. Among the seemingly interminable 
ranges ice-peaks glitter like diamond eyes. 
Round about us where we stand there is but 
little wood growth ; but in the far distance, be- 
yond the eye’s reach, are forests of trees, from 
the branches of which garlands of icicles hang 
fantastically; and down in the depths the 
beautiful fern leaves are rimmed with frosted 
snow. We are in the New World. 

Creation might have been but yesterday. 

Even these white canvas tents, lying in the lap 
of Night, in the centre of the forest of peaks, 
do not dispel the illusion. They are clustered 
‘in the saddle of a gully almost hidden from 
sight by jealous upland. But look within, and 
you will see that the Old World is marching 
on to the New. Sturdy men, asleep upon can- 
yas beds, are resting from their toil. Some 
are from old Devon, England’s garden land; 
some from the Cornwall mines; some from the 
mother-land’s fevered cities. Rest, tired work- 
ers! Sleep for a little while, strong, brown- 
bearded men! Over your spirits, as you dream, 
and sometimes smile, it may be that the eter- 
nal light of a new childhood is slowly break- 
ing! 
‘Hark! What cry is this that reawhes the 
ear? Come nearer. A baby’s voice! And 
now we can hear the soft voice of the mother 
singing her child to sleep with an old familiar 
nursery rhyme. Dear words! Dear memo- 
ries! Sweet thread of life! When it snaps, 
the world is dark, and its tenderness and beauty 
have departed from our souls. The mother’s 
soft voice is like’a rill dancing down a hill in 
the sun’s eye. How sweet it sounds! 

What brings these men, women, and chil- 
dren here among the wilds? For answer, take 
—briefly told—what is not a legend, but verita- 
ble New-World history. 

Two men, adventurers from the Old World, 
attracted thence by the news of gold discover- 
ies, traveled into new country in search of an El 
Dorado which they could keep to themselves 
until their fortunes were made. They traveled 
over mountain and plain, and searched here 
and there, for weeks and months without suc- 
cess, until, almost starving and penniless, they 
found themselves on the banks of a swiftly 
flowing river. This river, here wide, here nar- 
row, here confined between racky precipices, 
here widening on the plains, presented strange 
contrasts during the year. In the winter, the 
mountain snows which fed it came tumbling 
furiously over the rocks; then its waters rush- 
ed madly through the defiles and overflowed 
the plains. In the summer, peace came to it; 
the warm sun made it drowsy, and it fell asleep. 
It curled itself up in its bed, as it were, and 
left its banks bare and dry. The snow torrents 
from the mountains brought with them some- 
thing rarer than snow—gold. The precious 
metal grew in the mountain rocks, and when the 
furious water tore it from its home, and carried 














it to the river, it sank into the river's bed and 
banks, and enriched every fissure and crevice in 
its stony bottom. When the two adventurers 
camped by the river's side it was summer, and 
the banks were dry. They tried for gold, and 
found it. In a few hours they unearthed 
twenty ounces, and they looked at each other 
with wild eyes. Not a soul was within many 
miles of them; only the birds and the insects 
knew their secret. But they could not work 
without food. Some twenty miles from the 
scene of their discovery was a sheep-farming 
station. Thither they walked in the night, so 
that they might not be observed, and slept dur- 
ing the day. Pleading poverty, they bought 
at the station a little meat and flour, and walk- 
ed in the daylight away from the river. But 
when night fell, they warily retraced their 
steps, and crept through the dark like thieves, 
until they came to the precious banks. For 
weeks and months they worked in secret, and 
lived like misers, never daring to light a fire, 
for fear the smoke might be seen; the very 
wind was their enemy. Their flesh wasted, 
their faces became haggard, their hair grew 
tangled and matted, they became hollow-eyed ; 
and when, after many months of suffering, they 
had amassed as much pure gold as they could 
carry, they walked painfully and wearily through 
bush and plain for a hundred and, sixty miles, 
until they came to a city with a few thousand 
inhabitants, where, skeletons among men, they 
told their story, and for the first time showed 
their treasure. Delirium seized the city; men 
became almost frantic with excitement ; and 
the next day half the inhabitants were making 
preparations to journey to Tom Tiddler’s ground. 
Surely enough, the river's banks proved a veri- 
table gold mine; and after a time fresh discov- 
eries were made. Came there one day a man, 
almost dead, from the snow mountains, with 
lumps of gold in his pockets; but the perils of 
those regions were great, and men thought 
twice before they ventured. Life, after all, is 
more precious than gold. Some adventurers 
went forth, and never returned to tell their sto- 
ry. Then it was said they were killed by 
starvation, not by the perils of the weather; or 








because they had no guns, and tents, and blank- 
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ets with them. Said some, “ Let us take food 
sufficient for months, and whatever else is nec- 
essary.” ‘Ghey took more; they took wives, 
those who had them. Believe me, woman was 
worth more than her weight in gold. So in 
the summer they went into Campbell's Ranges, 
and pitched their tents there. And those they 
left behind them, wrapped in their eager hunt 
for gold, forgot them for a time. The town 
nearest to the Ranges was many miles away ; 
it was composed of a couple of score of tents 
and huts, and perhaps two hundred persons 
lived there. Wandered into it, looking about 
him strangely, wistfully—for Old-World’s ways 
were upon him, and Old-World thoughts were 
stirring in his mind—a man, tall, blue-eyed, 
strong. No man is longa stranger in the New 
World, and this wayfarer talked to one and 
another, and heard from a butcher the story of 
the two adventurers working on the river's 
banks until they were worn to skin and bone. 

**But they got gold!” exclaimed the new- 
comer. 

“‘ Almost more than they could carry,” was 
the answer. 

The man looked about him restlessly; the 
eager longing of his soul was for gold, but in 
him it was no base craving. 

“Tf one could get into the mountains, now,” 
he said, ‘‘ where the gold comes from !” 

Said the butcher, 

“Some went, and didn’t come back.” 

‘“‘They lie over there ?” said the man, look- 
ing toward the hills. 

“ Ay,” replied the butcher, ‘‘them’s Camp- 
bell’s Ranges. There's a party prospecting 
there now, I’ve heard. They'll get gold, sure ; 
but it requires courage.” 

“Courage!” exclaimed the man, not scorn- 
fully and arrogantly, but sweetly and gently. 
‘““Who dares not, deserves not. And when a 
great thing is at stake—! Thank you, mate. 
Good-day !” 

And then he walked in the direction of 
Campbell's Ranges, stopping to buy a little 
flour on his way. He could not afford much; 
his means were very small. 


The rough diggers often spoke among them- 
selves of the manner of his first coming to them. 
They were working in the gillies, which were 
rich with gold; some were burrowing at the 
bottom of their mines, some were standing by 
the windlasses, hauling up the precious dirt. 
They had been working so from sunrise, and 
their hearts were light; for the future was as 
glowing as the bright colors of the sun were 
when they turned out to work—as glowing as 
the beautiful colors in the sky were now. It 
was sunset. The gold-diggers standing in the 
sun’s light, with strong chests partly bared, 
with strong arms wholly so, were working with 
a will. Now and then snatches of song burst 
from their lips; now and then jests and good- 
humored words were flung from one to the oth- 
er. The women were busy outside their tents, 
lighting fires to prepare for supper; three or 
four children were playing with a goat and a 
dog; a cat—yes, a cat!—stepped cautiously 
out of a tent, and gazed solemnly about. And 
al] around them and above them were the grand 
hills and mountains, stretching for miles on ev- 
ery side, It was a wonderful life amidst won- 
derful scenes. Close contact with the grand- 
eur of nature and with its sublime influences 
humanized many of the rough men, and melt- 
ed them to awe and tenderness. The hills were 
full of echoes ; when the thunder came, the ti- 
tanic hollows sent the news forth and brought 
it back again: it was like God’s voice speaking 
with eternal majesty. As the diggers looked 
up from their work, they saw, upon one of the 
nearest peaks, a man standing, with sunset col- 
ors all around him. 





MORE PRECIOUS THAN GOLD, PURER THAN DIA- 
MONDS, ARE THESE SWEET AND DELICATE 
Ways. 


Tuer first thought was, “Is he alone? 
Are there more behind him?” for they were 
jealous of being overwhelmed by numbers. He 
looked down upon the busy workers, and with 
slow and painful steps came across the hills, 
and down the valley toward them. Pale, pa- 
tient-looking, foot-sore, ragged, and with deep 
lines on his face, he stood in the midst of them, 
a stranger among the hills. 

“ Are these Campbell’s Ranges?” he asked, 
humbly. 

“Yes, mate.” 

The man who answered him had just emp- 
tied a bucket of fresh-dug earth on to a little 
hillock by the side of his mine. The stranger 
saw specks of gold among it. There was no 
envy in the look that came into his eyes. It 
was like a prayer. 

‘“Where do you come from?” asked the 
gold-digger. 

The stranger mentioned the name of the 
town. 

‘Did you come in search of us?” 

“T heard that there was a party of men 
working in Campbell’s Ranges, and that there 
was plenty of gold here; so I came.” 

“By yourself?” 


“By myself. I know noone. I have been 





‘You have no tent ?” 

‘**T had no money to buy one.” 

He murmured these words in so soft a tone 
that the gold-digger did not hear them. 

**No blankets ?” 

“ For the same reason.” 

Again he murmured the reply, so that the 
questioner did not know his destitute condi- 
tion. 

**No pick or shovel ?” 

The stranger shook his head sadly, and was 
turning away, when the gold-digger said, 

‘* Well, mate, the place is open to all; but 
we want to keep ourselves as quiet as possi- 
ble.” 

“T shall tell no one.” 

He turned from the worker, and sat himsclf 
upon the ground at a short distance from the 
human hive, out of hearing. The gold-diggers 
spoke to one another, and looked at him, but 
made no advance toward him. The women 
also raised their heads and cast many a curious 
glance at the stranger, who sat apart from 
them. He, on his part, sent many a wistful 
glance in their direction, and watched the fires 
and the children playing. Behind the hills 
sank the sun, and night drained the fiery 
peaks of every drop of blood. Before the hills 
grew white the gold-diggers left off work, and, 
contrary to their usual custom, took their buck- 
ets and tools to their tents, and took the ropes 
from their windlasses. There was a stranger 
near them. 

‘* He seems decent,” said the women. 

‘Yon can never tell,” replied the men, shak- 
ing their heads in doubt. 

Now and then they came from their tents to 
see if the stranger were still there. He had 
not moved. It was from no want of humanity 
that they did not call to him, and offer him 
food and a shelter. How did they know that 
he did not belong to a party of bush-rangers, 
whose object was plunder? They let off their 
fire-arms and reloaded them. But if they had 
known this man’s heart and mind; if they had 
known that he was penniless, friendless, that his 
feet were sore, and that he had not tasted food 
since yesternight ; if they had knewn the trouble 
of his soul, and the dim hope which kept up his 
heart and his strength—they would have played 
the part of good Samaritans without a moment's 
hesitation. The darker shadows came down 
upon the valleys, and wrapped the man and his 
misery from their gaze and comprehension. 
They could see the faint outline of his form—no- 
thing more. What were his thoughts during 
this time? ‘They suspect me; it is natural. 
If I can keep my strength, I may find gold to- 
morrow, and then they will sell me food, per- 
haps. If not—there are women among them. 
I may be able to touch their hearts.” He gazed 
around and above him—at the solemn hills, at 
the solemn sky, and thought, ‘‘For myself [ 
should be content to die here, and now. But 
for her—for her! Give me strength, great God 
—sustain me!” He knelt, and buried his face 
in his hands; and when the moon rose, as it did 
soon after, it shone upon his form. A woman, 
standing at the door of her tent, was the first to 
see him in his attitude of supplication. She 
hurried in to her husband, who was nursing a 
little daughter on his knee. 

“David,” she said, “that man is praying. 
There can be no harm in him, and he has no 
shelter. He may be in want of food.” 

* Poor man!” said the little daughter. 

The father lifted her gently from his knee, 
and went out without a word. The touch ofa 
hand upon his shoulder roused the stranger, 
and he looked into David's face. 

“What are you doing?” asked David. 

‘* Praying.” 

** For what ?” 

“For strength, for comfort. 
Turn your face from me! 
down!” 

A great sob came from the stranger's heart. 
David, with averted face, stood steady and si- 
lent for full five minutes. Then placed his 
hand upon the stranger’s shoulder and spoke: 

**Come with me. I can give you a shelter 
to-night. My wife sent me to you.” 

** God bless her!” 

“Amen. Come, mate.” 

The stranger rose, and they walked together 
to the tent, where the woman and child awaited 
them. The stranger took off his cap—it was 
in tatters—and looked at the woman and her 
child, and stooped and kissed the little girl, who 
put her hand on his face, and said, pityingly, 

“Poor man! Are you hungry ?” 

** Yes, my child.” 

That the man and the woman should turn 
their backs suddenly upon him and make a per- 
fectly unnecessary clatter, and become unnec- 
essarily busy, touched the stranger's sensitive 
heart, and the unspoken words were in his 
mind, ‘‘God be thanked! There is much good 
in the world.” 

More precious than gold, purer than dia- 
monds, are these sweet and delicate ways. 

‘*Now, David,” cried the woman, briskly, 
‘*supper’s ready.” 

And David and his wife, notwithstanding 
that they had made their meal an hour ago, 
sat down with the stranger, and ate and drank 
with him. When supper was over David 


I need both. 
I am breaking 





bat a short time in the colony.” 


said : 
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« We'll not talk to-night; you must be tired. 
You slept out last night, I suppose ?” 

“Yes.” 

«“ And without a blanket, I'll bet !” 

“ Yes.” 

«A good night’s rest will do you good.” 

Upon this hint his wife brought some blank- 
ets, and gave them to the stranger. She and 
her husband and child slept in the back part 
of the small tent, the wall of division being 
strips of green baize, Before turning in, Da- 
yid said, 

“You had best have a look round you in 
the morning ; I can lend you a pick and shovel. 
My name’s David.” 

sé Mine is Saul Fielding.” 

* . * *. * * . 

By his patience and gentleness he soon made 
his way to the hearts of the residents in this 
small colony. First, ihe children loved him; 
the liking of the mothers followed naturally ; 
and within a month every man there was his 
friend. Love is not hard to win. Try, you 
who doubt. Try, with gentleness and kind- 
ness, and with charitable heart. 

. * * * * * . 

It is full three months after Saul Fielding’s 
introduction to the small settlement in Camp- 
bell’s Ranges. Of human beings there are fif- 
ty souls, all told. Four women—wives—seven 
children, and thirty-nine men. Of other living 
creatures there are at least a dozen dogs (what 
is your gold field without its dogs?), three 
goats, wise, as all goats are, in their genera- 
tion, a large number of poultry (some of them 
in the shell), and a cat. The shade of Whit- 
tington would rejoice if it knew that this cat 
cost an ounce of gold—and a pinch over. 

It is June and winter, and the snow season 
is in its meridian. The” workers are snow- 
bound; the heights all around them are more 
than man-deep in snew. But they have no 
fear. They have made wise preparations for 
the coming of the enemy, and up to the pres- 
ent time they have escaped hurt, They have 
wood and provisions to last them for full six 
months. ‘That they are cut off from the world 
for a time daunts them not. Their courage is 
of the Spartan kind. They have been success- 
ful far beyond their expectations, and nearly 
every man there is worth his hundred ounces 
of gold. Some have more, a few less. Saul 
has eighty ounces, and he keeps it next to his 
heart, sewn in his blue serge shirt. David's 
wife reproved him once for carrying the weight 
about. 

*‘It. is nearly seven pounds weight, Saul 
Fielding,” she said ; “ it must weigh you down.” 

“Weigh me down, David's wife!” he replied, 
with a sweet look in his eyes. ‘‘It is a feath- 
er’s weight. It bears me up! It is not mine; 
it belongs to the dearest woman in the world, 
The little bag that contains it contains my sal- 
vation !” 

David and Saul were mates; they dug and 
shared, and he lived with the father, mother, 
and child. The man he called David, the 
woman David's wife, the child David's daugh- 
ter. He said to David's wife one day, 

** When I go home and join my dear woman, 
she and I every night of our lives will call down 
a blessing for David and David’s wife, and Da- 
vid'’s daughter.” 

He often said things to David’s wife that 
brought tears to her eyes. 

“We shall go home, too,” said David's wife, 
**and we shall see her.” 

‘Please God,” returned Saul, and whisper- 
ed, “Come, happy time!” 

How tender his heart grew during this time! 
How he blessed God for His goodness! What 
beauty he saw in every evidence of the great 
Creator! He made the rough men better, and 
often in the evening they would gather round 
him while he read to them and talked with 
them. The Sabbath-day, from the time he 
came among them, was never passed without 
prayer. And so they had gone on during the 
summer and the autumn, digging and getting 
gold, singing songs to the hills while they dug 
and delved. The men had built stronger huts 
for the women and children, in anticipation of 
the winter, and they all ltved happily together. 
Then the snow began to fall. It came light 
at first, and dropped softly to the ground round 
about the huts of the small community, as if it 
were bringing to them a message of love from 
the clear bright sky. They laughed when they 
saw it, for it warmed their hearts with visions 
of the dear old land over the seas. It brought 
back to them memories of their school-boy days. 
‘After the snow,” they said, “the primroses ;” 
and in their fancy they saw the Old Country's 
sweet flower. The children played with it, and 
pelted each other with snow-balls, and the men 
joined in the sport. The goats scampered up 
the hills in mad delight, and sent snow-sprays 
in the air with their hoofs, The women looked 
on lovingly, and the little gully was filled with 
pleasant mirth, and the echoes laughed after 
them, At night they clustered round their 
fires, and raised up pictures for the future. 
They talked of their gold, not greedily, but 
gratefully; they blessed the land which gave 
them its treasures willingly ; and in their dreams 
they dreamed of dear Old England, and of the 
dear faces at home—the dear old faces which 
wonld smile upon them again by-and-by, please 





God! And while they dreamed, and while 
their hearts were light, and while within them 
reigned the peace which came from pleasant 
thoughts, the soft snow fell and fell. Day aft- 
er day passed, week after week, and still it 
fell. After many weeks had thus passed, Saul 
woke in terror one night. He did not know 
what had occasioned the fear that was upon 
him. Was it caused by a dream? He could 


remember none. He felt as if a spirit’s voice * 


had spoken tohim. He rose and listened. He 
heard nothing. Every thing around him was 
wrapped in peace and silence. Softly he dress- 
ed himself, so as not to disturb the sleepers, 
and went out of the tent. The snow was fall- 
ing fast. How white and pure were the hills! 
In the far distance they and the sky seemed 
one. He took a pole, and feeling his way care- 
fully, walked across the near hills, ankle deep, 
knee deep, waist deep, breast deep. And yet 
he had not walked far, not five hundred yards. 
The terror that was upon him now assumed a 
tangible shape. He was in a snow prison! 
Nature held him fast; had built up barriers 
between him and Jane. Was it destined that 
he should never get away from these snow- 
bound hills? Suppose the snow continued to 
fall for weeks and months! ‘‘ Jane!” he cried. 
And the echoes cried, “Jane! Jane!” dying 
away mournfully. The sound frightened him, 
and he called no more. Then his reason came 
back to him. They could keep the snow away 
from their tents ; all they had to do was to shoy- 
el it down; all they had to do was to be vigi- 
lant. He comforted himself with this thought, 
and slowly, painfully, retraced his steps to his 
tent, and crept among his blankets again. As 
he lay, he heard a moan. How every little 
sound frightened him! It was but the wind. 
But the moan grew louder, grew into a shriek, 
and rushed past the tent, and over the hills, 
like an angry spirit. And it brought the Snow- 
Drift with it! But he did not think of that 
as he lay shivering. He did not know the new 
danger that threatened him. ‘‘God shield you, 
dear woman!” he murmured, as he fell into a 
doze. ‘*God bring me to you!” 

All night long the wind shrieked and whis- 
tled through the tents; the men, tired out with 
their exertions, did not wake. But the women 
did, and lay andtrembled. David's wife awoke. 

‘** David!” she whispered ; but he did not hear 
her. 

‘What's the matter, mother?” murmured her 
daughter. 

‘Nothing, child, nothing. It’s only the wind. 
Hush! we mustn’t wake father. Go to sleep, 
darling!” 

The sun rose late the next morning, and a 
dim blood-veil was in the sky, which made some 
of them think that it was night still. The 
miners found the snow round their huts to be 
three feet deep. They looked anxious at this. 

‘*We can master the snow,” they whispered 
to one another, ‘‘ but the snow-drift will master 
us.” 

Even as they spoke, the wind, which had lull- 
ed, began to moan again, and before they had 
been working an hour shoveling away the snow, 
the wind-storm, bringing the snow with it from 
the heights over which it rushed, blinded them, 
and drove them into their tents for shelter. 
They could not hold their feet. ‘Let us hope 
it "ll not last Tong,” they said ; and they took ad- 
vantage of every lull to work against their ene- 
my, not like men, but like heroes. 

‘* What makes you so downcast, Saul ?” asked 
David; he had not begun to lose heart. 

Saul looked in silence at David's wife and 
David’s daughter; they were at the far end of 
the hut. 

“You are not frightened, Saul, surely ?” said 
David. 

“Not for myself, David,” whispered Saul. 
** But tell me. What kind of love do you bear 
for your wife and child?” David’s look was 
sufficient answer, ‘‘I have a perfect love for 
a woman also, David. If she were here, as your 
wife is with you, I could bear it, and so could 
she. David, we are beset by a terrible danger. 
Listen to the wind. I am afraid we may never 
qet out of this.” 

David's lips quivered, but he shook away the 
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‘*We mustn't lose heart, Saul, and we must 
keep this danger from the wife and little one. 
There’s men’s work before us, and we must do 
it—like men!” 

“Trust me, David,” said Saul; ‘my heart 
beats to the pulse of a willing hand ;” and said 
no more. ie 

The wind-storm continued all the day with 
such violence that it was impossible for the men 
to work. As the day advanced, the blood-veil 
in the sky died away, and when the night came 
the moon's light shone clear and cruel, bright 
and pitiless. 

Worn out with hard toil and anxiety, Saul 
Fielding lay down that night and tried to sleep. 
**I must have strength for to-morrow,” he 
thought. The fierce wind had grown faint, 
and it moaned now among the hills like a weak 
child. Saul smiled gladly, and accepted it as 
a good omen. He hugged his gold close, and 
vowed that he would not risk another season of 
such danger. “If I do not get an ounce more,” 
he thought, ‘‘I will be content. What I have 
will be sufficient for the home and for Jane. 
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Jane, dear Jane!" Her name always came to 
him like a prayer, and with ‘‘ Jane” on his lips, 
and ‘‘ Jane” in his thoughts, he fell asleep and 
dreamed of her. He dreamed that he and the 
others had escaped from their snow-prison, and 
that he was on his way home. Blue waters 
were beneath him; bright clouds»were above 
him; a fresh breeze was behind him; and the 
ship dipped into the sea and rose from it, like a 
light-hearted god. The sailors were singing, 
and he sang with them as he lent a hand with 
the ropes. He looked across the sea and saw 
Jane standing on a far-off shore, with glad face 
turned toward him. ‘‘I am coming, Jane!” 
he cried, and she smiled, and held out her arms 
to him. Nearer and nearer he approached to 
the haven of his hopes ; nearer and nearer, until, 
although they were divided by many miles of 
water, he could speak to her, and hear her spéak. 
“See!” he cried, and held out his bag of gold. 
As she raised her eyes with thankfulness to the 
heavens, David's wife and David’s daughter ap- 
peared suddenly by his side. ‘‘ Here are the 
friends who saved me, Jane,” he cried. ‘ Da- 
vid is below, asleep, and his wife is here, know- 
ing your story and mine. She insists upon say- 
ing that you are her sister ; she is a good wom- 
an. The shame of the past is gone.” As he 
said these words, a sudden and terrible wind 
sprang up; and the dark clouds, rushing down 
from the heavens, shut Jane from his sight. In 
a moment every thing was changed. ‘The ship 
seemed as if it were being torn to pieces; the 
waters rose; and the cries of the sailors were 
indistinguishable amidst the roaring of the wind. 
**My God!” he heard David's wife cry ; and at 
that moment he awoke, and, rising swiftly to 
his feet, saw a candle alight in the tent, and 
David's wife standing in her night-dress on his 
side of the green baize which divided the tent. 
Her face was white with terror, ‘My God!” 
she cried again; ‘‘we are lost!” The storm 
that had arisen in his dream was no fancy. It 
was raging now among the hills furiously. 

“Go into your room,” said Saul, hurriedly. 
‘*T will be dressed in a minute.” 

In less than that space of time he was up and 
dressed, and then David tore the green baize 
aside. 

“Saul,” he said, ‘‘this is terrible!” And 
stepping to Saul’s side, whispered, ‘‘ If this con- 
tinues long, our grave is here.” 

Saul went to the door of the tent and tried 
to open it; he could not. The wind had 
brought with it thousands and thousands of 
tons of snow from the heights, and they were 
walled up. Saul felt all round the sides of the 
tent. The snowwasman-high, Only the frail 
drill of which the tent was made kept it from 
falling in, and burying them. In an instant 
Saul comprehended their dread peril. 

“The treé!” he cried, as if an inspiration 
had fallen upon him. ‘‘ The tree !” 

Just outside the tent, between it and the tent 
next to it, stood a great pine-tree, the only tree 
among the tents. Many a time had it been 
suggested to cut down this tree for fire-wood, 
but David had prevented it. ‘* Wait,” he had 
said, “‘ until we want it; when fire-wood runs 
short, and we can’t get it elsewhere, it will be 
time enough.” So the tree had been saved 
from the axe, and stood there like a giant, de- 
fying the storm. Saul piled up the rough seats 
and the tables which comprised the furniture of 
the tent, and, climbing to the top of them, cut 
a great hole in the roof of the tent. ‘It was 
daylight above, and the snow was falling fast 
Saul saw the noble tree standing fast and firm 
in the midst of the storm. With a desperate 
leap he caught a branch, and raised himself 
above the tent. And when he looked upon the 
awful scene, upon the cruel white snow in which 
the tents all around him were imbedded, and 
nearly buried, his heart throbbed despairingly. 

But this was no time for despair. It was 
the time for action. When he had secured his 
position in the tree, he stooped over the tent. 

“David!” he cried. David's voice answer- 
ed him. 

‘** This is our only chance,” he said, loudly ; 
he spoke slowly and distinctly, so that those 
within the tent might hear him. ‘“ Here we 
may be able to find safety until the storm abates 
and the snow subsides, Listen to me, and do 
exactly as I say, Get some provisions togeth- 
er and some water; and the little brandy that 
is left. Make them upina bundle. Tie rope 
and cord round it, and let me have it. Quick- 
ly !” 

Before he finished speaking, David’s wife 
was busy attending to his instructions, 

“ Answer me, Saul,” cried David. ‘* What 
do you see of our mates ?” 

Saul groaned. “Do not ask me, David! 

Let us thank God that this tree was left stand- 
ing.” 
David climbed on to the table in a few min- 
utes, with the bundle of provisions in his hands, 
He was lifting it for Saul to take hold of, when 
the pile upon which he was standing gave way, 
and he fell heavily to the ground. 

At this moment a movement in the tent 
nearest to the tree arrested Sanl's attention. 
One of the men inside had thought also of the 
tree, and had adopted Saul’s expedient of cut- 
ting through the roof of the tent. His head 
now appeared above the rent. He saw Saul, 
but he was too far away to reach the tree, 





**Give mea hand, mate!” hecried. ‘Give 
me a hand, for God's sake!” 

**One moment,” replied Saul, deeply anxious 
for the fate of David, for he heard the gener- 
ous-hearted digger groan, and heard David's 
wife sobbing. ‘Keep your hold and stand 
firm for a little while. You are safe there for 
atime. There is something here in my own 
tent I must see to at once.” Then he called, 
“David! David! Are you hurt?” 

The voice of David's wife answered him with 
sobs and cries, ‘He can’t move, Saul! He 
can’t move! Oh, my poor dear David! He 
has broken his leg, he says, and his back is hurt. 
What shall I do? Oh, what shall I do?” 

But although she asked this question, she— 
true wife and woman as she was—was attend- 
ing to the sufferer, not thinking of herself. 

“God pity us!” groaned Saul, and raised his 
hand to the storm. ‘‘Pity us! pity us!” he 
cried. 

But the pitiless snow fell, and the soft flakes 
danced in the air. 

Then Saul cried, “‘ David's wife? The child! 
the child!” 

‘Let me ‘be, wife,” said David; “‘I am 
easier now. * Pile up those seats again; make 
them firm. - Don't hurry. I can wait. I am 
in no pain.” Lift our little daughter to Saul, 
and the provisions afterward.” 

She obeyed him; she piled the seats one 
above another. Then brought the child to 
David. He took her in his arms, and kissed 
her again and again. 

‘** My pet! my darling!” he moaned. ‘Kiss 
father, little one !” 

And the rough man pressed this link of love 
to his heart, and kissed her face, her hands, her 
neck, her lips. 

** Now, wife,” he said, and resigned their 
child to her. David's wife stood silent for a 
few moments with the child in her arms, and 
murmured a prayer over her, and blessed her, 
and then, keeping down her awful grief bravely 
like a brave woman, climbed to the height, and 
raised her arms to Saul with the child in them, 
Only her bare arms could be seen above the 
tent’s roof, 

** Come, little one,” said Saul, and stooping 
down, at the risk of his life, clutched the child 
from the mother’s arms, and heard the mother’s 
heart-broken sobs. 

**Ts she safe, Saul ?” 

“ She is safe, dear woman.” 

Other heads rose from other tents and turned 
despairingly about. But no help for them was 
near. They were in their grave. 

David's wife raised the provisions to Saul, 
and went down to her husband, 

** Wife,” said David, ‘‘ leave me, and see if 
you can reach Saul. It will be difficult, but 
you may be able to manage it.” 

She looked at him tenderly. 

‘*My place is here, David,” she said; ‘I 
shall stay with you, and trust to God. Our 
child is safe, in the care of a good man.” 

He tried to persuade her, but she shook her 
head sweetly and sadly, and simply said, ‘‘I 
know my duty.” He could» say no more, for 
the next moment he swooned, his pain was so 
great. Then his wife knelt by him, and raised 
his head upon her lap. 

Meanwhile the man in the next tent who had 
called to Saul to give him a hand had not been 
idle. He found a plank, and was raising it to 
the roof, with the purpose of resting it upon a 
branch of the tree. As with more than a man’s 
strength he lifted the plank forward, Saul heard 
a thud beneath him, and looking down, saw that 
the walls of the tent in which David and his 
wife were had given way, and that she snow 
was toppling over. He turned his head; he 
was powerless to help them. The tears ran 
down his face and beard, and he waited, awe- 
struck by the terror of the time. He thought 
he heard the voice of David's wife cry, 

**Good-by, my child! God preserve you!” 

In a choking voice he said, solemnly, to 
David's little daughter. 

‘* Say, God bless you, mocher aad father!” 

The child repeated the words in a whisper, 
and nestled closer to Saul, and said, 

“I'm so cold! Where's mother and father? 
Why don’t they come up ?” 

Saul, with a shiver, looked down. Nothing 
of David or of David's wife did he see. The 
tent was not in sight. The snow had covered 
it. And still it fell, and still it drifted. 

The digger who occupied the next tent had 
fixed his plank; not a moment was to be lost; 
his tent was cracking. Creeping along the 
plank with the nervous strength of desperation, 
clinging to it like a cat, he reached the tree, 
and was saved fora time. As he reached it, 
the plank slipped into the snow. And still it 
fell, and rose higher and higher. Men signaled 
to each other from tent to tent, and bade God 
bless each other, for they felt that, unless the 
snow-drift and snow-fall should instantly cease, 
there was no hope for them. But still it fell ; 
fell softly into the holes in the canvas roofs and 
sides, into the chambers below; crept up to 
them inch by inch; wrapped yellow gold and 
mortal flesh in soft shronds of white, and hid 
the adventurers from the light of day. 
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Only three remained, Sani, and David's lit- 
tle daughter, in the uppermost branches of the 
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tree. ‘The digger from the nearest tent cling- 


ing to a lower branch. 


This man was known by the name of Edward 
Beaver; a silent manat best, and one who could 
fidence readily. His face was cov- 
i hair fast turning gray. Between him 

t little intercourse had taken place. 
Saul had not been attracted by Beaver’s man- 
ner, although often when he looked at the man 
a strange impression came upon him that he 
knew the face. Saul spoke to Beaver once, 
and asked him where he came from; but Bea- 
ver answered him roughly, and Saul spoke to 
him no more. In this dread time, however, 
Beaver's tongue was loosened. 
‘This is awful,” he said, looking up at Saul. 

Saul looked down upon the white face which 
was upturned to his, and the same strange im- 
pression of its- being familiar to him stole upon 
him like a subtle vapor. An agonizing fear was 
expressed in Beaver’s countenance he was 
frightened of death. He was weak, too, having 

just come out of a low fever, and it needed all 
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his strength to keep his footing on the tree. 
‘Do you think we shall die here?” he asked. 
‘I see no hope,” replied Saul, pressing Da- 


vid’s little daughter to his breast. The child 
had fallen to sleep. Saul’s soul was too much 
r converse, and the morning passed 
almost in silence. Saul lowered some food and 
drink to Beaver. ‘‘I have very little brandy,” 
he said; ‘‘but you shall share and share.” 
And when Beaver begged for more, ke said, 
‘‘No, not yet; T must husband it. Remember, 
I have another life here m my arms to care for.” 

The day advanced, and the storm continued ; 
not a trace of the tents, or of those who lay 
buried in them, could be seen. The cruel white 
snow had made a church-yard of the golden gully! 

Night fell, and brought darkness with it; 
and in the darkness Saul shuddered, with a new 
and sudden fear, for he felt something creeping 
upto him. It was Beaver’s voice creeping up 
the tree, like an awful shadow. 

‘Saul Fielding,” it said, ‘my time has come. 
The branches giving way, and I am too 
veak to hold on.’ 


‘God help you, Edward Beaver,” said Saul, 


troubled fi 


pityingly 
And David's little daughter murmured in her 
sleep, ‘‘What’s that, mother?” Saul hushed 
her by singing in a soft tender voice a nursery 
rhyme, and the child smiled in the dark, and 
arms tightened round Saul’s neck. It was 
a good thing for them that they were together ; 





the warmth of their bodies was a comfort, and 
in some measure a safeguard to them. 

When Saul’s soft singing was over, he heard 
Beaver sobbing beneath him. ‘1 used to sing 
that once,” the man sobbed, in weak tones, *‘ to 
my little daughter.” 

‘Where is now ?” asked Saul, thinking 
of those he loved at home. 
cried Beaver, faintly. 
‘Where are yeu? Oh my God! if I could live 


my life over again! 
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“THE TOUCH OF A HAND UPON HIS SHOULDER ROUSED THE STRANGER.” 


Saul thought of George's Bessie as he asked, 
‘*Where do you come from? What part do 
you belong to ?” 

It was a long time before he received an an- 
swer, and then the words crept up to him, faint 


“THEY SAW A MAN STANDING, WITH SUNSET COLORS ALL AROUND HIM.” 








and low, through the darkness, as though the 
speaker’s strength were waning fast. 

‘* From London—from Westminster.” 

‘“‘From Westminster!” echoed Saul, and 
Beaver’s face appeared to his imagination. 

‘*T must tell you,” gasped the dying man; 
““T must tell you before I die. You may be 
saved, and you will take my message home.” 

“I will, if I am spared,” replied Saul, in a 
voice which had no hope in it. 

‘**T have been a bad son and a bad father. 
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[Supptemens, January 11, 1873. 





My name is not Beaver—it is Sparrow, and my 
father, if he is alive, lives in Westminster.” — 

‘Old Ben Sparrow, the grocer!” cried Sau] 
in amazement. “I know him! I saw him . 
few weeks before last Christmas. You are 
Bessie Sparrow’s father; I thought your face 
was familiar to me.” 

**Bad son! bad father!” muttered the man. 
‘‘Oh my God! the tree is sinking! the branch 
is giving way! Tell me, quickly, for mercy’s 
sake. Mydaughter—Bessie—she is alive, then? 
Tell me of her.” 

“She was well when I saw her,” replied 
Saul, with a groan, thinking of George and his 
lost hopes. ‘‘She has grown into a beautiful 
woman.” 

‘*Thank God! If you ever see her again, 
tell her of me—ask my father to forgive me, 
Take the love of a dying man to them. I haye 
gold about me—it is theirs. Say that I in- 
tended to come home and ask forgiveness, but 
it has been denied me. God has punished me; 
I am sinking!” 

A ery of agony followed, and the wind took 
it up and carried it over the hills. Then all 
was hushed, and the erring son and father spoke 
no more. 

Saul offered up a prayer for Bessie’s father, 
and waited sadly for Ais time to come. 

As the night waned, the fierce wind grew 
softer, and sighed and moaned, repentant of the 
desolation it had caused. What a long, long 
night it was! But at length the morning’s 
light appeared, and then Saul, looking down, 
saw that he and David's little daughter were 
the only ones left. Stronger grew the light, 
until day had fairly dawned. As Saul looked 
over the white expanse, he felt that there was 
no hope for him, and his mind began to wan- 
der. Long forgottep incidents of his childhood 
came to him; he saw his father and mother, 
long since dead; he saw a brother who had 
died when he himself w&s a child; he saw Jane 
as she was when he first met her, as she was on 
that sad night when she told him of the duty 
that lay before him; he saw George and the 
lights on Westminster Bridge. All these vis- 
ions rose for him out of the snow. And fields 
and flowers came, and he wandered among 
them hand in hand with Jane, as they had done 
on one happy holiday. It did not seem strange 
to him that there was no color in any of these 
things; it caused no wonder in his mind that 
all these loved ones, and the fields and flowers, 
perfect in form and shape, were colorless, were 
white and pure as the snow which stretched 
around him on every side. They were dear 
memories all ofthem—emblems of purity. And 
in that dread time he grew old; every hour 
was a year. But in the midst of all the terror 
of the time he pressed David's little daughter 
closer and closer to his breast, and. committed 
their souls to God. So that day passed, and 
the night, and the sun rose in splendor. The 
white hills blushed, like maidens surprised. 
With wild eyes and fainting soul, Saul looked 
around ; suddenly a flush of joy spread over his 
face. Upon a distant mount stood Jane. 
“Come!” he cried. And as Jane walked over 
the snow-hills toward him, he waited and waited 
until she was close to him; then, sinking in her 
arms, he fell asleep. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





“ONLY HER BARE ARMS COULD BE SEEN.” 





